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Aspirants Eye the Vacancy 





Choice Position 
Goes to Ramsey 


AUSTIN 

Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey, whose 
friendship for the major oil 
companies has _ characterized 
his terms as president of the 
Senate, will now have his say 
on the regulation of the oil and 
gas industry as a member of 
the Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion. 

Ramsey was appointed Thurs- 
day by Gov. Price Daniel to fill 
the vacancy created by the death 
of commissioner Olin Culberson 
in June. He will serve as an ap- 
pointed member of the commis- 
sion until the general election 
next year, when he must run for 
the remaining two years of Cul- 
berson’s unexpired term. 

Commissioners William J. Mur- 
ray and Ernest O. Thompson wel- 
comed Ramsey to the commission. 
Murray, chairman of the commis- 
sion, said it would be a “privilege 
to serve with the distinguished 
lieutenant governor.” Thompson 
congratulated Daniel for choosing 
Ramsey over French Robertson 
of Abilene, who was regarded as 
a strong candidate for the ap- 
pointment, and had support from 
many independent oilmen. 

It has been no secret that 
Thompson was working hard be- 
hind the scenes for Ramsey’s ap- 
pointment. 

The executive board of the Tex- 
as Independent Producers and 
Royalty Owners Association, meet- 
ing in Austin the day of the ap- 
pointment, had no immediate 
comment on Ramsey's appoint- 
ment. 

Daniel confirmed his choice of 
the lieutenant governor a few 
hours after the two other com- 
missioners again voted to hold 
Texas’ daily oil allowable to an 
eight-day production pattern. 

Ramsey’s appointment was ef- 
fective immediately. It broke the 
strongest hold on the state Sen- 





ate in Texas history. The Senate 
under Ramsey’s leadership has 
long shied away from taxes aimed 
at big interestate oil and gas com- 
panies and has repeatedly shifted 
the revenue burden to the pro- 
ducers. 

Sen. Bruce Reagan of Corpus 
Christi, one of Ramsey’s team 
and president pro-tem of the Sen- 
ate, will serve as presiding officer 
until another special session is 
called or until the next election. 

If another special session is 
called as Daniel has promised, the 
race for president pro-tem is not 
expected to be the cut-and-dried 
election of the past few years. 

Recently, Senate protocol has 
permitted senators to serve as 
president pro-tem on the basis of 
their seniority in the upper cham- 
ber. 

The lone exception was Sen. 
Doyle Willis of Fort Worth, who 
was repeatedly by-passed for the 
job until the short, four-day sec- 
ond special session when he was 
elected to get him out of the way. 
Willis was permitted to be “gov- 
ernor for a day” for a few hours 
this past weekend. His reward 
was a dinner at the mansion, not 
the usual downtown hotel cele- 
bration and the expensive gifts. 

Ramsey’s shift to the railroad 
commission should turn the cam- 
paign for lieutenant governor into 
a wide-open race. 

Sen. Crawford Martin of Hills- 
boro said he would seek the post 
if Ramsey didn't run. Sens. Mar- 
tin Dies Jr. of Lufkin, Ray Rob- 
erts of McKinney and Preston 
Smith of Lubbock also eye the 
post. 

So does Speaker James A. Tur- 
man, who has announced to prac- 
tically everybody but the public, 
that he is a candidate for lieuten- 
ant governor. 

Don Yarborough, the young 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Heated Exchanges 
On Elections Bill, 
But It Succeeds 


AUSTIN 

Prompted by the occurrence of 
two congressional vacancies at 
the conclusion of the current ses- 
sion of Congress, the Texas House 
voted on the final day of the sec- 
ond called session for a new ver- 
sion of the old Pool Bill. 

By an 84-42 vote, the House 
joined the Senate in providing for 
run-offs in special congressional 
elections. The Senate had passed 
the measure the preceding Sat- 
urday, 16-13. 

Filing fees in special races were 
hiked from $5 to $500 in counties 
with populations of 500,000 and 
over. This would include Bexar 
County, where Sen. Henry B. Gon- 
zalez has already announced for 
the vacancy which will be cre- 
ated when Cong. Paul Kilday re- 
Signs. 

Originally the House had voted 
for a bill which would also re- 
quire run-offs in special races for 
the legislature. Most of the pres- 
sure, however, seemed to be cen- 
tered on the congressional aspect, 
and the weary House was quick 
to compromise on the issue and 
adopt the Senate version. 

The other congressional seat up 
for grabs will be that of Cong. 
Frank Ikard of Wichita Falls. But 
most concern has been expressed 
over the San Antonio situation 
where Republican County Chair- 
man John Goode has already an- 
nounced as an opponent of Gon- 
zalez. Some observers say that 
the increased filing fee there will 
eliminate the possibility of too 
many Gonzalezes running in the 
special election. 

Charges of pressure from Wash- 
ington on the measure were ex- 
changed in the final hours. Cong. 
Bruce Alger of Dallas accused 
Speaker Sam Rayburn of calling 
the shots for the bill and said that 
he was “amazed at such a brazen 
assertion of dictatorial exercise 
of authority.” 

(Continued on Page 2) 





Conservative Panel Cites Agitators 


Probers Say Reds 
Instigated Sit-Ins 


AUSTID nservatives and appointees 

The president of a Marshal former House Speaker Wag- 
college blamed by the House|€& Carr 
General Investigating Commit Martin 
tee for “communist-type” sit-| during the 
in demonstrations told the Ot nding the U.S. House Un- 
server Friday that the legisla erican Activities Committee 
tive investigators had ithored a bill cracking down 
asked him to testify, had t-inners, but it did not pass. 
asked any of his faculty llman shaped some cf the most 
testify, and ‘‘so far as I know ¥ asked of wit- 
had not asked any Negro who appeared against the 
give information about the 
called “subversive” de-segré ee 

— 

gation efforts in Texas. ude 

Dr. Milton K. Curry, 
of Bishop College, recently 
from Marshall to Dallas, ad 
that the Dallas News 
the report a banner headline 
Ins at Marshall Laid to Red 
Groups”—had not contacted 
for his opinion of the committ« 
report. 

“It is completely false,” he 
“to suppose that de-segregatior 
activities are communist act 
ties. We never had any communis 
activities on our campus. I thir 
they (the legislators) know tl! 
The investigation they have mad 
is unworthy of any group or ar 
individual.” 

Luoking back at the 1960 Mar 
shall sit-in demonstrations and 
more recent organized 
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ed Atheist Bill in the regu- 
James, an a!l-but-an- 
candidate for the office 


general, has spear- 
ded a vice crusade for several 


session. 


iced 


attorney 


10onths 
These legislators, who said they 
conducted their investigation with 
| the aid of Department of Public 
Safety wndercover officers, said 
that the de-segregation agitators 
“fomenting class warfare in 
against racial segregation—such | America as a prelude to conquest,” 
as the efforts to integrate mot and that “a sinister radicalism is 
picture theaters near the Univer-| being injected into the very fiber 
sity of Texas—the House inves of the multitude of students, the 
gating committee this week n majority of whom do not even 
public its fears that racial realize how they are being used 
tion” in Texas is frequent! clever subversives.” 
rected by persons according to the investi- 
from Moscow.” committee, do the “clever 
‘ ersives” operate? The report 
All Conservatives sins: “The communist party 
The comn considered useful the 
was composed of Reps. Ment arpet’ including 
Murray, McAllen; Tom tions to predominantly white 
Dallas; Lloyd Martin, Normar ions and a_ selected 
Charles L. Ballman, Borger of white women... .” 
John Allen, Longview—all ontinued on Page 6) 
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After Battle: What the Future Holds for Labor 


(This is the concluding install- | 


ment of a series on the Galveston 
labor convention.) 


GALVESTON 
The delegates were generally in- 
dignant about the main conven- 
tion. Elro Brown of the oilwork- 
ers said “Robber’s Rules of Or- 
der,” not Roberts’, were in play. 
Another oilworker said they were 





Ronnie Dugger 





being ‘“steamrollered.” Grandy 
said they were “getting scalped” 
and that all the AFL wanted was 
“a license to raid you.” 

“When we married these people 
—-we realized she wasn’t a virgin,” 
Grandy said. “But nobody realized 
what a degenerate old whore she 
was.” 

The delegates deferred the is- 
sue of. four-cent monthly dues. 
After protracted discussion of va- 
rious proposals that Schmidt be 
run for president with or without 
a running mate, the conference 
decided (Schmidt concurring by 
his vote) to forego a political con- 
test they knew they would lose. 

Schmidt opposed a suggestion 





they fight the credentials ques- 
tion further. He said credentials 
had been piled in late, and the 
staff could not sort them out in 
the time left. “We're confronted 
with something that’s already ac- 
complished. You’re mouse-trapped 
right now.” 


“Bear-trapped,” someone said. 

The next day, the credentials 
committee made a surprise con- 
cession, proposing no convention 
votes for nine locals which affili- 
ated after the end of the fiscal 
year. Schmidt agreed, but angrily 
charged there were other locals 
in this category that were not 
included in the motion and other 
rules that were being broken. 

“It’s a crying shame the way this 
whole thing happened,” he said. 
“This is an improper way and a 
loose and I think a harmful way 
to handle the democratic process,” 
an illustration, he said, of why a 
“jointly responsible executive” is 
important. He said a list of the 
new delegates he had yielded to 
Jack Martin of the San Antonio 
trades council had “somehow been 
lost.” 


Grandy again insisted on his 





question about fractional votes for 
locals that had not paid their full 
last year’s per capita tax. Brown, 
saying the question was now ger- 
mane, ruled in favor of Grandy 
and instructed that votes be al- 
lotted accordingly. 

Brown a few moments later 
said with exasperation that chal- 
lenged delegates had been esti- 


mated from 16,000 to 26,000. He 
said anyone with a_ challenge 
could take it to the credentials 
committee. 

“Would you permit a roll call 
vote excluding locals in ques- 
tion?” Schmidt asked him. 

“Contested by who?" 
asked. 

“By me.” 

“By you. Now we're gettin’ to 
the meat of the coconut. Name 


Brown 





| entertained,” 


the 


hall or we might cram some- 
your throat while 


the local union and I shall 
pleased to cite whether this thing 
shall have a vote.” you're 
Pressed by Schmidt 
Brown ruled that any local « 
erated by the 
could vote. 


Had a Bellyful 


Just before noon the 
Brown again spoke out fror 
chair. 

“No dilatory motions st 
he said. “The 
believes we've had just about 
the parliamentary 
that he believes is essential t 
convention, and we will pr 
with full dispatch. No mor 
liamentary inquiries about 


down 
gone.” 
roll call proceeded. Brown 
sustained, 114,617 to 57,347. 
press, Brown said: 
was never any question 
mind the convention by 
thirds majority would sustain 
position. No organization in 
world can function as a two- 
led 
believed 


executive » the 


iere 


thir 


animal.” 
labor would close 
now for “a strong, ambi- 
program” that would go into 
‘with or without” the four 
monthly dues increase he 
asking. There were, he said, 
r ways to raise money,” such 
ntributions and voluntary as- 
if, or suppose. .. . I think “It's not hard. It just 
of the delegates here have more of the load on the two 
about had a bellyful of mar ds 
vers.” grown 
Many tiresome 


maneu 


sments 


elected president 
Billy Owens, presi- 
curred during the final approval of autoworkers’ local 893 in 
of the roll call. Union locals had | Grand nominated Evans 
been put in the wrong town, given etary-treasurer. 
inaccurate votes, or left out; the said Owens, comes from 
indicated changes rising new generation of un- 
Brown at one point said angrily iists." He was among the first 
to some delegates moving out of | taki the lead to organize his 
the hall, “Now lIet’s don’t Continued on Page 3) 
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ELECTIONS BILL APPROVED 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Alger accused Rayburn of 
threatening to block the proposed 
federal office building for Dallas 
if the special election bill was not 
passed. (In the end Dallas repre- 
sentatives in the Texas House 
split, two for, four against, on the 
bill.) Governor Daniel denied that 
Rayburn had exerted any influ- 
ence, saying, “No one either in 
or outside of this state suggested 
or requested that I include this 
subject in the work of the second 
called session.” 

Some members of the Senate 
felt otherwise. Sen. Martin Dies 
Jr. of Lufkin, who had previously 
voted for the measure, switched 
his vote on final passage in the 
Senate, saying, “I resent use of 
strong-arm tactics to get anything 
through the Senate.” Sen. Hubert 
Hudson of Brownsville said, “The 
bill would not be here if it were 





not for two pending congressional 
races. ... Nor would pressure be 
put on the Senate to pass this 
bill.” 

Rayburn denied all accusations. 
He wired both Lt. Governor Ben 
Ramsey and House Speaker James 
Turman that Daniel was correct 
in saying that he, Rayburn, had 
not contacted him. 

There had been strong senti- 
ment in the House for run-offs in 
special legislative elections as 
well, many House members fear- 
ing that without such a provision 
Republicans might be able to fill 
some vacancies, particularly those 
which occur in the larger cities. 
A special race is imminent in San 
Antonio, where the seat of Mar- 
shall O. Bell, who died last month, 
will probably be filled at the same 
time as the congressional election. 
Republican Henry Catto, unsuc- 
cessful opponent of horse-racer 





Red Berry last November, has 
announced for the vacancy. 

Rep. Charles Whitfield, Hous- 
ton liberal, had opposed that 
measure, reminiscing, “if it was 
wrong for Ralph Yarborough, it’s 
wrong now.” 

In fact, Yarborough also came 
in for criticism. The Dallas Morn- 
ing News accused Yarborough of 
threatening to put a halt to fed- 
eral appointments in Texas un- 
til the bill was passed. There was 
no comment from Yarborough’s 
office. 

Averting criticism which was 
directed at the legislature during 
the hot debates in 1957 over the 
Pool Bill, which provided for run- 
offs in special U.S. Senate elec- 
tions, a number of legislators said 
that this bill was not changing 
the rules in the middle of the 
game, because as of now no spe- 
cial elections have been called. 





REMEMBER HOW GREAT 
CIGARETTES USED T0 TASTE? 
LUCKIES STILL DO 
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They're so round, so firm, so fully 
packed-so free and easy on the draw. 
They're fully packed with fine tobacco. 
They're firmer than any other regular 
cigarette. And Luckies smoke longer. 
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Via the Back Door? 





Sen. Doyle Willis of Fort 

Worth, who on the basis of | 
seniority has for long been eligi- 
ble to become president pro tem- 
pore but has been passed over 
four times, finally was voted into | 
the role and then, as is custom-| 
ary for the p.p.t., served briefly | 
as governor when both Daniel and | 
Lt. Gov. Ben Ramsey allegedly | 
left the state. Actually they didn't. | 
vd Houston Post capitoi bureau | 

chief Bill Gardner called | 
“ludicrous” the strange reversal 
taken by Speaker James Turman | 
in his attitude toward taxation, | 


helping to kill HB 334 because | 
7 














(Turman said) “the bill placed an 
unfair burden on the people of 
Texas by levying about $300 mil- 
lion in new permanent retail sales 
taxes, but only $41 million in new 
taxes on big business,” but then 
helped pass HB 20, although it 
levies more taxes on the people 


and less on business than did 

HB 334. 

Ww Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
capitol correspondent Sam 


Kinch indicated the type of blitz 
victory won by the sales taxers 
by pointing out that the same 
group who can now crow over a 
tax on most sales of more than 
24 cents “would have considered 
it a signal victory if they could 
have come out of the 1959 session 
with a levy on sales over $50.” 
jf In Washington, John Goode | 
had his picture taken with} 
ex-President Eisenhower, visited 
Senator Tower and other Repub- 
lican leaders, said he opposed all 
of President Kennedy's New 
Frontier programs, and said he 
is not ashamed of “flag-waving.” 
Goode is running for the seat to 
be vacated by Rep. Paul Kilday 
of San Antonio. He said he would 
try to pin a “He'll run for any- 
thing” tag on state Sen. Henry 
| Gonzalez, who is opposing him in 
the race. 
| 4A The Dallas News’ political 
editor Allen Duckworth said 
this week that Rep. Frank Ikard 
of Wichita Falls will quit con- 
gress to become executive vice-| 
president of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, a resignation that, 
along with Paul Kilday’s, and the} 
new seat gained from population | 
growth, will give Texas three al 
cancies to fill this fall. He says 
Jack Hightower, district attorney 
at Vernon, District Judge Graham 
Purcell of Wichita Falls, are “be- 
lieved certain candidates” for Ik- 
| ard’s seat. 
rd Latest reports indicate Tex- 
as is leading in mileage 
| completed in the federal inter- 
| state highway construction pro- 
gram. Texas has finished 884 
miles, but most of it is in short 
j and scattered sections. 
| Sen. Ralph Yarborough said 
his Cold War GI bill, co- 
sponsored by 36 other senators, 
is obviously having “great im- 
pact” on Capitol Hill because the 
Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare “overwhelmingly 
| approved the bill.” 
iw The Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times editorially denounced 
Gov. Price Daniel for pushing for 
required run-off elections as a 
type of “election reform,” the 
Caller-Times dismissing talk of 
|reform as so much “pious rhet- 
oric” meant to disguise the fact 
that the sought election law 
change was nothing more than an 
effort to cripple Republican 
chances, just as the Pool bill had 
been aimed at crippling Sen. Yar- 
borough's chances in a “sudden 
death” election. Said the C-T: 
“Any claims to the establishment 
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of a more ‘democratic’ procedure 
are tainted by that purpose which 
seeks to change the rules almost 
in the midst of the election pro- 
cess.” 

Washington newsman Peter 

Edson says Vice President 
Johnson is not keeping his hand 
in Senate strategy so much as 
some had thought he might. Ed- 
son says Johnson's duties are tak- 
ing him farther and farther from 
the Senate cloakroom and deeper 
into the executive affairs of gov- 
ernment. 
rod Speaker Turman is known 

to be highly pleased with 
the $398 million appropriations 
bill passed by the legislature. It 
his feeling that the tax Dill 
which emerged from House and 
Senate August 8 was the best that 
could be gotten, given the circum- 
stances. He believes that the ap- 
propriations bill would have been 
whittled another $15 million or 
so if a third session on taxes had 
been necessary. 

Tony Korioth of Sherman 

and Bill Pieratt of Giddings, 
two House liberals, won't be 
around for the 1963 session. Ko- 
rioth is going to Washington and 
may resign his seat shortly. Pier- 
att will be here for the fall spe- 
session, however. 
The San Antonio Light, 
safely predicting that V. E. 
Red Berry will not again get la- 
bor support in his campaigns for 
the state House, pointed out that 
COPE's judgment 


cial 


according to 


| Berry had, on the “ten important 


tax votes,” cast his wrong seven 
times, cast his right twice, and 
had been absent once. By com- 
parison, Rep. Franklin Spears had 
a 10-0 labor record. 

The El Paso Herald-Post, 

furious at the passage of a 
sales tax without comparable tax- 
ation of the oil industry, wrote 
editorially: “The people have 
been betrayed by the greasy leg- 
islators in Austin. Gov. Daniel 
also opposes oil taxes. He owns 
oil land.” 
i In Washington, Texas oil- 

man Lawrence J. O’Connor 
was added to the Federal Power 
Commission when the Senate con- 
firmed his appointment over the 
protests of Sens. William Prox- 
mire of Wisconsin, although Prox- 


mire relented somewhat in his 
opposition when O'Connor pub- 
licly promised to get rid of his 


oil and gas holdings. 
i“ Veteran liberals in the Tex- 
as legislature are talking 
much these days about a possible 
breakthrough via “the back door” 
—the Senate. Several House lib- 
erals are contemplating cam- 
paigns either against incumbents 
or for vacant seats. 


* * 
Daniel May Reconvene 
Solons in Mid-October 


AUSTIN 

Gov. Price Daniel is expect- 
ed to call another special ses- 
sion of the legislature, possi- 
bly in mid-October, to consid- 
er loan shark controls, a ju- 
venile parole system, urban 
annexation, traffic safety, and 
an escheat law. 

Daniel signed an escheat 
bill last week. Although it in- 
cludes pipelines, insurance 
companies, and utilities, banks 
were not included as he has 
long recommended. 

The juvenile parole system, 
one of his major recommen- 
dations in the past, was not 
included in the appropriations 
bill passed in the first special 
session. “We're going to have 
to organize on juvenile legis- 
lation and build up a strong 
case for it,” Daniel said this 
week. 











Galveston Convention: Ii! 





‘Greatest Sorrow Is in His 


(Continued from Page 1) 
local, publicly signing pleas for 
the union. “The management 
fired his wife,” Owens said; this 
only cemented his determination, 
and the union succeeded. 

“He has never made a single 
statement, private or public, that 
would-embarrass the labor move- 
ment,” Owens said. “He has al- 
ways walked away from the deci- 
sion with dignity.” 


Now Swan Song 

Owens concluded, noting Evans 
was vice president and president 
of the old Dallas CIO council and 
president of the UAW citizenship 
council. 

Slough nominated Schmidt, 
whom he called “an intellectually 
honest man... one who will let 
his personal fortunes stand or rise 
on a principle on which the free 
labor movement has been made 
great.” 

Schmidt, declining the nomina- 
tion, gave the delegates then his 
swan song. 

His five years with labor in Aus- 
tin had been, he said, the most 


Ben Ramsey Wins 
Commissioner Job 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Houston attorney who gave Ram- 
sey a good run last year, also 
wants to run again. El Paso 
County Judge Woodrow Bean said 
he would run no matter what hap- 
pened to Ramsey. 

Although Ramsey has been in 
the eyes of all Texans as lieuten- 
ant governor since 1950, he re- 
mains something of a mystery 
man. Few, besides his close asso- 
ciates, know much about the 
poker-faced East Texan. 

The 57-year-old native of San 
Augustine got his first taste of 
politics when he was elected to 
the House in 1931. He served two 
terms, then retired to practice 
law. 

In 1941, he won a seat in the 
Senate, and after two terms again 
retired to private life. In 1947 he 
was called by Gov. Beauford Jes- 
ter to become secretary of state. 

After Jester died and Allan 
Shivers moved into the governor's 
mansion, Ramsey resigned as sec- 
retary of state to run for lieuten- 
ant governor. His “Ramsey’s rules 
of order” have controlled the 
Texas Senate ever since. 

During his Senate service he 
won greatest attention for his 
sponsorship of labor regulatory 
laws. One of these outlawed the 
closed shop, others outlawed sec- 
ondary strikes and boycotts. 

Ramsey also served as a Demo- 
cratic National Committeeman 
from Texas after Wright Morrow 
of Houston resigned to support 
former’ president Eisenhower. 
Ramsey supported Adlai Steven- 
son in both campaigns, and was 
extremely active during the last 
election in behalf of President 
John F. Kennedy. 








rewarding of his life, and he owed 
them much for making it possible. 
Whatever else he may do now, he 
said, “the years I spent in Austin 
were certainly the most valuable 
of my whole life.” 

In labor, he said, the job ue 
bigger than the man, “and there 
we are, moving the union on. I'd 
like to feel that the time I’ve had 
in Austin, that we've done that.” 

He stopped, unable to continue. 
“I feel that we've come a long 
way together.” He stopped again. 

“Every man makes personal de- 
cisions for himself,” he _ said. 
“More than anything else we like 
toe feel what we do is being effec- 
tive. I feel that the job itself has 
been stripped of what executive 
responsibility it once had. There 
are many important jobs ... I’m 
looking for a job... . 

“If this convention will have 
me, I’m available to run for the 
executive board of Texas State 
AFL-CIO.” 

Evans was then elected secre- 
tary-treasurer by voice vote. There 
were some no’s. 

Schmidt told reporters the in- 
dustrial conference will be “a 
growing force within Texas labor 

. a much needed one. I’m going 
to work very -hard” on its pro- 
grams. He would not state a posi- 
tion on the AFL-CIO dues in- 
crease. Asked if there was a split, 
he said, “I would hope there'd be 
no split. I haven’t heard any re- 
sponsible person urge a split in 
Texas labor.” How serious was 
the damage? “I think we have 
lots of problems. I think we're 
gonna have to work hard to re- 
solve them,” he said. 

Holleman reappeared on the 
rostrum to express his respect for 
Brown and Schmidt and plead for 
unity again. He said the conven- 
tion reminded him of the time 
Maury Maverick, Sr., was asked 
who won the second world war. 
He replied by asking, Who won 
the San Francisco earthquake? 

The last and for practical pur- 
poses the key decision still lay 
ahead of the delegates: whether 
to give the state organization the 
four-cent increase (about $100,- 
000) over the present eight-cents- 
per-member-per-month dues. The 
logic of the situation indicated 
they would not. 


‘Don’t Force Us’ 

Brown proposed that half the 
increase go into a special fund to 
repeal the Texas right to work 
law. This was criticized on 
grounds that it crossed the inter- 
ests of trial i which 
are more directly affected by 14-B 
of the Taft-Hartley Law, which, if 
repealed, would place industrial 
unions in interstate commerce be- 
yond the state right-to-work law. 
Roy Bruce, president of the car- 
penters’ council in Houston, said 
the right-to-work law was respon- 
sible for a decrease in his state 
carpenters’ brotherhood from 32,- 
000 to 18,000 in ten years. The 


a" 








A Resolution Scotched 


AUSTIN 

When reporter Winston Bode 
for the Houston Chronicle wrote 
a story on a possible clamp-down 
by the University of Texas Board 
of Regents on the Daily Texan 
and the Ranger, the two student 
publications, Rep. Dan Struve of 
Campbellton offered a resolution 
in the second called session urg- 
ing the Regents to leave hands 
off. 

His resolution was defeated, 93- 
18. It said, in part: 

“The Texas House takes 
cognizance of every aspect of pub- 
lic education and freed of the 
press in any state institution 
which is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of complete and unbiased pro- 








grams and facilities used in the 
propagation of the ideals of the 
great educators of Texas (and) 
expresses to the University of 
Texas administration and 
Board of Regents the desire to 
have the Daily Texan and the 
Texas Ranger express the total 
picture of student life through 
freedom of expression. . . 
“Resolved, that the House of 
Representatives ... presents the 
University of Texas Administra- 
tion and Board of Regents with 
the challenge to offer the students 
of the greatest University in the 
United States all the opportunity 
needed to afford these students 
the experience of thinking and 
doing and living democracy.” 








delegates refused to cancel the 
special fund, but they accepted 
an amendment to add to its pur- 
pose the repeal of 14-B of Taft- 
Hartley. 

Morris Akin of Dallas, former 
CIO president, brought into the 
open the industrial conference po- 
sition. “We are going into a new 
phase in this organization. I ap- 
peal to you not to make it too 
difficult to stay in this organiza- 
tion. .. . You've taken everything 
else from us, don’t force this on 
us, too,” he said. 

Brown himself pleaded for the 
increase. Union treasuries have 
been stripped and members im- 
prisoned under the right-to-work 
law, he said. “This is the one that 
goes right to the heart of the la- 
bor movement. It’s the cancer 
that’s gonna kill you dead as a 
doornail.” He condemned “the 
hodgepodge of 17 restrictions” on 
Texas labor. , 

He did not believe the minority 
would decide that they had not 
elected whom they wanted and so 
would not give him any tools, 
he said. They could not dig the 
Panama Canal with bare hands, 
and “this is going to be the tough- 
est, roughest, knock-down drag- 
out you've ever been in.” 

While the roll call vote pro- 
ceeded, Evans took the micro- 
phone for his acceptance speech. 

Evidently refuting convention 
gossip that he would soon be con- 
tending with Brown for the presi- 
dency, Evans. said, “Brother 
Brown is the speaker of the com- 
bine. I regard him as high as I 
regard anybody in the labor move- 
ment. That goes in comparison 
with Walter Reuther. I think he 
is the Abraham Lincoln of the 
Texas labor movement.” 

Any thought he had been speak- 
ing in a derogatory way about oil 
and telephone workers was mis- 
taken, he said. He complimenied 
their contribution to Texas labor. 
Minorities act as “the conscience 
of the whole group,” he added. He 
welcomed Schmidt to the execu- 
tive board (to which Schmidt had 
been elected as a matter of 


course.) 
The roll call vote was an- 
nounced: the four-cent dues in- 


crease lost, 98,484 to 64,276. Ed 
Ball of the steelworkers, reporting 
for the constitution committee, 
promptly proposed, instead, a two- 
cent increase. A rumor reached 
the press table there would be an 
attempt to avoid a roll call. 

From the previous vote it was 
clear even two cents more would 
have less chance on a roll call 
than on a standing division of the 
delegates because the industrial 
union delegates, while fewer in 
numbers present, commanded 
more votes per delegate. 

There was another debate. Jim 
Smith, steel, spoke of Eugene 
Debs’ dream of a united labor 
movement. Of Brown he said, “By 
God, we've got a leader. Let's quit 
carping at him. Let’s don’t chop 
him down before he gets started.” 
An oilworkers’ speaker said the 
raise might “encourage the possi- 
bility of disaffiliation.” Ward of 
steel pleaded for compromise and 
unity. 


Pandemonium 

The state AFL-CIO constitution 
says a roll call shall be granted if 
20 percent of the delegates re- 
quest it. On a _ stand-up vote, 
Brown ruled the necessary 20 per- 
cent requested it. F. K. Wilson, 
Dallas electrical workers, appealed 
Brown's ruling. Brown took a 
standing vote on whether the 20 
percent had stood up in request 
for the roll call. Clearly a major- 
ity voted that they had not. 

“The decision of the chair is 
overruled. By majority vote, the 
roll call will not be ordered,” 
Brown said. 

For a short time there was a 





Heart and Mine’ 


pariiamentary pandemonium 
painter from Dallas, Dan Hollis 
said “It’s a disgrace.” Oilworker 
I. B. Hollier, Port Arthur, 
Brown’s only proper course 
to count the delegates to 
tain whether 20 percent had asked 
the roll call; Brown overruled his 
point. 


said 
was 


ascer 


George Cowart, oilworker 
er from Port Neches, who had, he| 
explained, theretofore supported | 
as correct every one of Brown's 
rulings, objected. “The 
tion says that 20 percent 
delegates may call for a roll 

he said. Brown cited to him 
rules book that said the chair, if 
not sustained, “must abide by 
rule of the majority.” 


constitu 


of thel 


A telephone worker, A. C. Tun 
stall of Houston, objected that 
Brown's course, when overruled 
should have been to take a re 
count. Brown overruled him 

In the ensuing standing vote 
counted carefully by tellers for 
both sides, the two-cent 
was approved 394-189, five votes 


increase 


more than the _ required’ tw 
thirds. 
Cowart observed that the 189 


were well over one-fifth of the 
delegates. “A bunch of blind peo 
ple overruled you, and you let 

do it,” he told Brown. 

Ben Whiteman of the telephone 
workers objected to a _ reporter 
“We can never have a 
vote again, because the majorit 
can overrule us. That might 
well not even be in the const 
tution.” 

R. R. (Bob) Bryant, 
of the state trainmen’s legislative 
board, told Brown floor leaders 
they were getting in trouble, and 
to look ahead to an appeal of the 
ruling. 

Brown announced from the po 
dium that he understood there 
was dissatisfaction about his rul 
ing and that if a protest was filed 
with him, he would forward it t 
national AFL-CIO for a ruling 

Bryant said from a back micro 
phone he would file such a pro 
test. Moon of the autoworkers en 
couraged Bryant and Paul 
to do this, for, he said, he doubted 
“whether we were right.” 

On this discordant 
convention ended. Brown's {wo 
cent dues increase hangs fir 
pending the ruling from 
Meany on the parlimentary situ 
ation in which it was approved 


Greatest Sorrow 

Late that evening, the Observe 
interviewed new Texas AFL-CI 
President Hank Brown. He wa 
tired and sad. 

“I think right now the situation 
is not real good,” he said. “On 
the other hand, it’s not nearly as 
bad as the newspapers have de 


roll 


president 


Gray 


note, the 


George 





ac 


take 


ence. 


ted it. What damage has been 
ne to personal feelings and al- 
ances can be repaired, but it will 
a little time and some give 
and take, from the majority as 
as the minority. 


well 


don't believe there is a real 
lit. The people of labor... fight 
other and then fight 
the common enemy.” 


vith each 


The credentials charges of pack- 
ing, he said, were made moot by 
the outcome; the challenged votes 


| would not have made the differ- 


“I thought he was hanging 
his hat on a small little nail, try- 
ing to find a place to get it hung,” 
he said. “There was no packing of 
the convention by anybody except 
those who were affillated in good 
standing.” 

expect many disaffili- 
“There may be some, but 
think there will be any 
exodus. We can expand by 
securing new affiliates. There are 
as many unaffiliated locals 
supported Fred on this issue.” 


Does he 
ations? 
i dont 


nass 


twice 


lo what extent does he regard 
union conference 
He pointed out 
the national labor constitution re- 
1lired trades councils to 
process all legislation through 
heir state labor bodies. The na- 
tional 1.U.D. cannot endorse can- 
its own, he added. 


he industrial 
challenge? 


as a 


state 


cqdidates on 


He said the conference “might 
be necessarily bad” but in 
ifancy was a “political vehicle 
Fred Schmidt. Once I am per- 
iaded the I.U.D. is other than 


opposition group, intending to 
» something constructive for its 
I believe my attitude 
vill change, as long as they work 
through the structure of the state 
AFL-CIO,” Brown 


ar 


membership, 


office of the 
said 

He said some time is needed to 
soothe feelings and _ emotions. 
Then a way may be found to com- 


promise the differences between 


the big industrial unions as 
against the rest that displayed 
ir loyalty to Hank.” 


The reporter had heard many 
they wished Brown 
nd Schmidt could have got to- 
Brown responded: 


1elegates Say 


getner 
I guess the greatest sorrow is 
his heart and mine, that we 
ild not reach a compromise of 
No man likes to think any- 


thing he has done would weaken 
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The House Liberals 





"hat Orth er Siler 


It is all well and good to chastise 
Governor Price Daniel and Speaker 
James Turman for events of the late 
lamented special session, but we 
would be derelict in failing to score 
an even more disappointing factor in 
that somber equation: the pessimism, 
demoralization, and disorganization 
of the liberals in the House. 

One must remember, of course, 
that even in a session which carried 
much promise for the liberal segment 
of the moderate-liberal coalition that 
rode to victory in January, the odds 
continued to weigh heavily against 
the reforming impulse in a legislature 
still shaped and stimulated by the 
only enduring political institution in 
Austin: the lobby. Conservative pol- 
icy during the session had, and will 
for some years continue to have, a 
central foundation undergirded by 
the experience, the power, and the 
easy cynicism of those denizens of 
the gallery. 

The very ability of the House lib- 
erals, in the absence of an effective 
tactical leader, became a disadvan- 
tage when contrasted with the gen- 
erally more impoverished individual 
talents of those proponents of the 
conservative cause. Whatever one 
might say about the conservatives, 
they are team players. Most of the 
liberals are intelligent, articulate, 
highly individualistic men—in a word, 
prima donnas. The interminable bick- 
ering of a liberal caucus could often 
be likened to a twilight cell meeting 
of Cuban exiles. 

Some might be satisfied with the 
rationale of one-party anarchy: that 
the lack of a viable two-party organi- 
zation in a representative body cre- 
ates its own disorganization. But this 
is simply not enough. There were 
men of great parliamentary resources 
— Eckhardt, Spears, Kennard, 


Hughes, McGregor, Korioth and sev- 
eral others—men who would be an 
honor and a credit to any legislative 
body, especially the Texas House of 
Representatives. The fact remains 
that there was no active leadership 
at the center. There was plenty of 
strategy: there was none of the leg- 
work and elbow grease so essential 
to a continuing tactical fight. Abso- 
lutely no effort, for instance, was 
made to cultivate the inexperienced 
newcomers, many of whom came 
to Austin with open minds. The lobby, 
of course, did not hesitate to move in. 


This, of course, was the session in 
which the liberals came into their 
own in the capitol. They helped elect 
a speaker. They were rewarded with 
choice committee plums. Having just 
emerged from the wilderness, they 
were still never able to rely complete- 
ly on the direction of the speaker and 
his chief lieutenants on the central 
issues of the session. These, also, 
were mitigating circumstances. 


The mistakes of the 57th must 
never again be repeated. Plans should 
be laid immediately after the next 
legislature convenes. Standing com- 
mittees on all aspects of the legisla- 
tive process should be set up in cau- 
cus. Above all, an acknowledged 
leader possessing the requisite energy 
and talents should be chosen at the 
start. 

Even now, there are disturbing re- 
ports that Byron Tunnell, the arch- 
conservative from Tyler, has taken 
a commanding lead in the race for the 
speakership of the 58th. The liberals 
have been dangerously tardy in mak- 
ing their move. No decisions have 
been made; no regional committees 
have been established. The time has 
come to go full-scale for the man of 
their choice before it is too late. 


Kodos 


JIM BARLOW of San Antonio is 
the Observer's choice for that mythi- 
cal kiss-of-death award, the outstand- 
ing freshman legislator of the Texas 
House of Representatives in the re- 
cent session. Barlow is a quiet fellow; 
he rarely took the microphone. But 
he is a sharp-minded, sure-footed 
young man whose judgment was al- 
ways reliable, whose cautious intelli- 
gence was a boon to a liberal side 
that lost more often and remained 
more unqualifiedly pessimistic than 
any other group of House liberals in 
recent history. A diligent worker in 
committee, an excellent young law- 
yer who chose his issues carefully 
and fought hard for what he be- 
lieved, he left the House this time 
with the makings of a superb leader 
and valuable parliamentary tactician. 

Halfway through the regular ses- 
sion, we thought Reed Quilliam, the 
Lubbock conservative, was far and 
away the most outstanding of the 
new men. He is a reasonable person, 
with a sharp native intelligence 
which has been a genuine contribu- 
tion to an institution sadly lacking 
in balanced brainpower. But in the 
end, we felt, Quilliam became too 
deeply committed to the diverse ploys 
of the conservative “team”; he lost 
the independent effectiveness of those 
early days; he became too predict- 
able, in the context of Texas legisla- 
tive conservatism, to rise very far 
above its tragic weaknesses. We still 
expect good things of him. We hope 
he will read some American history. 

There were others. Tom Andrews, 
the conservative from Aransas Pass, 
showed much ability. Charlie Wilson, 


the liberal from Trinity, is a young 
man of great promise who needs po- 
litical seasoning and a little maturity. 
Neil Caldwell, the liberal from Alvin, 
has an excellent future. There are 
several others who should be men- 
tioned, but suffice it to cite in closing 
Paul Haring of Goliad—though he 
probably made more “mistakes” in 
public from the viewpoint of the 
hardened political craftsmen than 
any other freshman—as the young 
man with the broadest, the most im- 
aginative, and the most understand- 
ing vision of a provincial lower house 
set against the larger scale than any 
other. 


Worthy Plan 


If Gov. Daniel includes juvenile 
parole in the call for the fall session 
of the legislature, we hope all con- 
cerned will give an idea of Rep. Don 
Kennard’s the attention it deserves. 

Kennard, who has been the most 
active advocate of juvenile programs 
in either house, has been looking into 
the possibility of transferring first- 
offenders and “good behavior” re- 
form school youngsters to open-air 
work and educational supervision in 
six or seven of the larger state parks. 
Kennard has been talking over the 
matter with several Texans who had 
firsthand experience with the CCC 
back in the ’thirties. He believes such 
a program, if well-conceived, would 
be good for the boys, good for the 
overcrowded correctional schools, and 
as a purely incidental result, good for 
the parks. 
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Maury on Safari 





Thoughts on LBJ 


NEW BRAUNFELS 

OUR GOOD FRIEND Maury Mav- 
erick Jr., who had just returned from 
more civilized outposts in the alien 
East, where he enjoyed private au- 
diences with every luminary from 
the President of the United States to 
the editor of Harper’s, unwound over 
some good fifteen-cent beer in the 
bar of Krause’s Cafe in New Braun- 
fels the other night. 

Maury went into Vice-President 
Johnson's office in the Capitol one 
afternoon last week 
to say hello to Liz 
Carpenter. She took 
him into the inner 
Sanctum to see 
Lyndon. Frank Er- 
win, a lawyer from 
Austin, was also 
there. 

In the course of 
the talk, Maury 
asked Lyndon if there was anything 
to the gossip he was grooming John 
Connally to run against Ralph Yar- 
borough in '64. “You're authorized to 
go back to Texas and tell everybody 
this isn’t so,” Lyndon replied. “If 
Connally has any ideas about this— 
and he doesn’t—it’s certainly not to 
my knowledge.” 

Maury departed a few minutes aft- 
er that and was strolling down the 
corridor when Lyndon retrieved him. 
“Let’s go over to the White House,” 
he said. 

On the way over there, Maury 
said, “some guy in the front seat kept 
briefin’ Lyndon on outer space. Peo- 
ple were always briefin’ him. Every- 
where we went we were runnin’ and 
people were always briefin’ him as 
he dog-trotted.” They entered through 
the back door of the White House. 
Kennedy greeted them inside and 
took them to his office upstairs. 

Frank Erwin had accompanied 
them, and Johnson told Kennedy: 
“Maverick over there likes you, Mr. 
President, because he thinks you’re 
a liberal. Erwin here likes you be- 
cause he thinks you're conservative.” 





Maverick 


K ennepy was friendly 
and relaxed, Maury recalls, in some- 
thing of a bantering mood. But in a 
serious vein he asked Maury what 
the changes might be in Southern 
voting habits if the poll-tax were 
abolished. 

Maury began by saying that the 
poll-tax isn’t as hard on the Negro 
anymore as on the poor white. “But 
it is bad,” Lyndon interrupted. Maury 
continued, “Sure it’s bad, but the Ne- 
gro at least has organizations like 
the NAACP to speak for him. The 
poor white doesn’t have anybody. 

“Then Kennedy started talking 
about his administration—about its 
successes. The economic situation is 
looking up, he said, the flow of gold 
out of the country has stopped. I told 
him the most popular reform he had 
advocated is medical care for the 
aged. And the President replied, 
‘Keep your eye on the next session of 
Congress.’ ”’ 

Maury told Kennedy Bexar County 
“very much needs a Democratic con- 
gressman to take over for Paul Kil- 
day, and I hope Henry Gonzalez 
wins.” They talked for a time about 
Henry, and Congressman Joe Mon- 
toya from New Mexico, who had just 
been ushered into the officé, told 
Kennedy about Henry’s definition of 
a Latin-American: ‘a Mexican with 
a poll tax.” Montoya had a newer 
definition: ““a Mexican who uses but- 
ter on his tortilla.” 

After a few minutes the conference 
ended, and the only other thing 
Maury could recall about it was the 
three cups of black coffee Kennedy 
gave him free of charge. 

Maury spent two or three days 
kicking around Washington. What he 
heard and saw of Johnson’s vice- 
presidency, he said, was “very, very 
favorable.” 

_ “I went to Washington a Frankie 
Randolph man, and I left a Frankie 
Randolph man,” he said, “but watch- 
in’ Lyndon in Washington is like 


watchin’ Toscanini. He handles his 
office superbly. You know, you have 
different pressures on different jobs. 
When he was senator from Texas, he 
had the pressures of Texas provin- 
cialism workin’ on him. Now it’s dif- 
ferent. In my opinion, he’s realizin’ 
the great need for liberalism. 

“He discussed the race problem 
with me. He said several times he 
wants to make a success of the Pres- 
ident’s committee on equal employ- 
ment opportunities. I talked to the 
staff members of that committee, in- 
cluding one of Soapy Williams’ boys 
from Michigan. Everyone on the 
staff, including John McCully, said 
Lyndon was being forceful and co- 
operative. The Negroes on the staff 
told me the same thing. 

“The Texans on Capitol Hill all 
told me,’”’ Maury said, “that Lyndon 
wants to make peace with the lib- 
erals back home.” 

Maury scratched his head doubt- 
fully and reached in his pocket to 
produce a letter from a close friend, 
a liberal associate in Austin. One 
passage was unerringly germane: “I 
do wish that Johnson was as inter- 
ested in Texas liberals as he seems 
to be in northern liberals. While he 
seems more than willing to do per- 
sonal favors for Texas liberals, I still 
see no evidence that he will help them 
politically or that he really wants 
their help at all.” 

“You know,” Maury said, “Johnson 
has broken my heart a_ thousand 
times. I needed his help in the Mc- 
Carthy days when I was in the leg- 
islature and I couldn’t find him. His 
Ed Clarks aren’t my cup of tea. But 
he may be goin’ back to the Lyndon 
Johnson of his youth, I don’t know.” 


Mary said he talked with 
newsmen who had followed Johnson 
in Africa. “They told me Johnson 
worked the crowds like a Texas bar- 
beque. He’d head straight to the 
slums to shake hands. He was even 
shakin’ hands with some lepers when 
the doctors warned him not to.” 
When he went out to Griffith Stadium 
a couple of weeks ago, “the Negroes 
in the bleachers whooped and hol- 
lered and shouted. 

“He’s really one of the most mag- 
nificent politicians in Washington to- 
day,” Maury said, “whatever you 
think of him. And everyone in Wash- 
ington tells me he’s all for the Ken- 
nedy administration. You know, Jim- 
my Roosevelt told me the other day, 
‘My old man really loved Johnson.’ 
I wanted to go out and drink a lot of 
whiskey and cry like hell when I 
heard that.” W.M. 





Item 


Odilia Jacques 
La Prensa: 

Hungry children stare hopelessly 
into the face of death; their little 
bodies shriveled to resemble minia- 
ture skeletons. 

This stark description is not com- 
mon in seemingly modern and abund- 
ant San Antonio, but it prevails no- 
ticeably. Every month, with a fre- 
quent consistency, doctors at Robert 
B. Green hospital treat the dried-up 
forms of starving youngsters. 

And while in some cases malnutri- 
tion is secondary to diarrhea, in 
others starvation comes because par- 
ents do not have money to buy some- 
thing to eat. The food that they can 
get from government surplus is, in 
many cases, inadequate. 


One Green hospital aid probed the 
problem: 

“Walking through the pediatrics 
ward of the hospital makes one think 
about the parents of such children, 
about the hundred and one commun- 
ity chest and church welfare agen- 
cies, about all the people who some- 
how must have seen a baby dying of 
hunger, and why someone didn’t do 
something about it before a three or 
four-pound baby got down to four 
pounds.” 


in San Antonio’s 


The Promise of Parole; Texas Needs Reforms 


AUSTIN 

Our common good suffers from 
an insufficiency of plain, intelli- 
gent comment on public affairs in 
Texas. Most of the daily news- 
papers are satisfied to print the 
skeletal wire reports on the leg- 
islature; a few print the daily 
stories from their own corres- 
pondents and a Sunday column 
now and then. Most of these col- 
umns are flibberti-gibbet or mere- 
ly partisan; only a few, usually in 
the Houston Post, the Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times, or the Dal- 
las News, discuss a problem as 
though it was simply something 
to be solved. 

Perhaps this is why we have 
such a flibberti-gibbet legislature. 
One cannot believe the majority 
of the House of Representatives 
are serious minded men when 
they defeat a resolution asking 
Congress to establish a national 
park at Padre Island, or when 
they vote to abolish the independ- 
ent State Parks Board. How can 
one recover one’s respect for that 
same body when, every time they 
have had a chance to vote on the 
question, they favored limiting 
the federal income tax to 25 per- 
cent of a person’s income? One of 
the members instructed his sec- 
retary to watch the votes of two 
other members he named and to 
vote him, in his absence, exactly 
opposite from them. “Every 
time?” she asked. “All the way.” 
By such men our decisions are 
made. 

The seriousness and rationality 
of legislators must reflect, on the 
whole, the seriousness and ra- 
tionality of public discussion in 
their society; so we have a legis- 
lature controlled by a frivolous 
majority. 

An example of the kina of lucid, 
reasonable discussion with which 
our public life should be more 
regularly nourished appears in the 
current “Public Affairs Comment” 
of the Institute of Public Affairs 
at the University of Texas. The 
writer is Giles Garmon, chief 
adult probation officer of Travis 
County. He speaks his own views 


only; the University is not re- 
sponsible. (By this very strate- 
gem, newspapers could disavow 


any necessary agreement with the 
writers to whom they generally 
entrust public affairs.) 

Garmon's subject is “Improv- 
ing Society’s Protection in Adult 
Correction.” Balancing acceptable 
values that are part of various 
extremes, he achieves approaches 
to the wise mean that is never too 
rigidly defined. As the pamphlet’s 
circulation is miniscule, and this 
paper’s subject no less than crime 
and punishment in Texas, we may 
profitably follow along with him 
in his reasoning. 

EXAS NEEDS to improve her 

present processes for dealing 
with criminals, as borne out by 
two sets of figures, Garmon 
writes. The average crime rate 
per 100,000 population in the U.S. 
is 896; in Texas, 1026.9. Texas pop- 
ulation increased 24 percent in 
ten years, while our prison popu- 
lation increased 68 percent in nine 
years. 

Since crime threatens us, most 
of us respond emotionally rather 
than objectively, but we must dis- 
tinguish between- the urges to- 
ward retribution and the protec- 
tion of society “because in a real 
sense they are conflicting goals.” 
Retribution seeks punishment for 
its own sake, with little regard for 
later consequences; the protec- 
tion of society requires that re- 
sponse to a criminal be judged 
“by its utility in terms of ulti- 
mate safety for the community. 

“Additionally,” Garmon writes, 
“in recent years there has been 
growing recognition that final 
community protection is afforded 
only when the offender is treated 
as well as restrained.” 





Both an over-tender concern 
for criminals and a brutal desire 
to punish them, the “tear duct” 
and the “tear gas” schools of 
criminology, are essentially emo- 
tional and “fail to recognize the 
need for maintaining that deli- 
cate balance between the rights 
of society and a concern for indi- 
viduals,” Garmon says. Public 
hangings and the maiming of of- 
fenders failed to deter criminals, 
and it is largely so that today’s 
punishments still fail to deter 
crime. Garmon believes we must 
agree with the warden of Wallkill 
Prison in New York that “It is 
almost impossible to make a case 
for or against punishment or the 
fear of it as a crime deterrent.” 

Therefore, Garmon reasons, “It 
behooves us to see that the sen- 
tence of punishment is used to 
treat and correct the offender, af- | 
fording sufficient discipline for | 
his control while simultaneously 
effecting constructive changes in 
his attitudes and behavior. We 
need to insure, to the best of our 
present knowledge, the likelihood 
that the offender will not com- 
mit another crime.” 

By distinguishing between emo- 
tionalism and _ rationality, by 
thinking carefully with the im- 
portant values in solution in his 
mind, Garmon has worked irre- 
sistibly to this clear and unexcep- 
tionable conclusion. 

IE THEN ADAPTS his conclu- 
sion to the Texas problem. 
The behavioral sciences have 
taught us to _ individualize _ re- 
sponse to crime with concepts of 
probation and parole for correc- 
tion. It would be impractical, he 
Says, economically to imprison 
every felonious Texan; 5,300 of 
them are sentenced to prison ev- 
ery year, and to imprison all of 
them for the next ten years, we 
would need about 31 additional 
Huntsvilles and our relief rolls 
would have to support the de- 
pendents of about 60,000 people! 
The behavioral sciences have 
taught us to individualize re- 
sponses to criminals through the 
concepts of probation and parole 
for correction. In 1957,.the legis- 
lature gave the board of pardons 
and paroles the parole authority, 
and the courts the probation au- 
thority. Roughly, this is what has 

ensued, Garmon writes: 


Those persons released on pa- 
role by the state are supervised 
by a state-financed program. Pa- 
role is an extension of control 
over a released inmate while he 
is in the community; its efficacy 
depends entirely on adequate su- 
pervision, without which, Gar- 
mon says, “it sometimes justifi- 
ebly raises the public’s wrath.” 
In 1957 the legislature provided 
for 40 professional parole officers, 
required by law to have college 
backgrounds and experience deal- 
ing with people. They are now 
making 5,000 personal contacts a 
month with parolees, their fami- 
lies, and others, two thirds of 
these being contacts in the field. 

In addition, 400 full investiga- 
tions are completed each month 
to guide the state board in wheth- 
er to parole prisoners. These re- 
ports include a review of the sit- 
uation to which the parolee might 
be released, and a specific job 
offer, often drummed up by the 
parole officer. As a net result, 
1,700 additional persons are on 
parole, “a direct saving to the 
state of approximately $4 million 
in the last four years after all 
parole costs have been sub- 
tracted.” 

The fate of the probation pro- 
gram is a depressing contrast. Fi- 
nancing of probation was left to 
the counties; today there is still 
no state-wide basis for probation 
supervision. 

“This is indeed unfortunate,” 
Garmon writes, “since probation 





holds so much promise for dealing 


with offenders in a constructive 
and objective manner. If, instead 
of a term in prison, we are able 
to supervise persons in the com- 
munity under restraint, there are 
tremendous human, economic, and 
social savings available. . . . As 
many as half of those convicted 
of felonies can benefit, and so- 
ciety is greatly protected, if they 
are supervised in the community 
under the direction of a trained 
probation officer. 


“They are liable to prison sen- 
tences if they violate the condi- 
tions of the probation, while at 
the same time the probation offi- 
cer is enabled to utilize the strong 





forces which work toward the re- 
adjustment of the convicted per- 
son who is on probation. The pro- 
bationer is able to stay on the 
job and retain his work skills, 
while at the same time supporting 
his family and himself. The fam- 
ily is kept intact, and this usu- 
ally works sharply in favor of 
reducing the probability of fur- 
ther crime. 

“Most important, probation al- 
lows the convicted person to 
avoid the stigma of ‘ex-con.’ The 
avoidance of this label and its 
consequent social reaction is a 
mightly force for rehabilitation. 





In most cases the probationer is 
able to rectify some of the dam 
age done by making restitution to 
the injured party, with the con 
sequent gains of personally hav 
ing righted a wrong. 

“Finally, the financial 
available through a well 
ed program are extremely large 
and the failure rate of 
placed on probation is perhaps 
one-third of that of persons who 
are sentenced to prison.” 

There are three phases of pro 
bation. The first is pre-sentencs 
investigation, used by the 
in deciding the sentence and by 
the probation officer in his treat 
ment plan for the individual. The 
second is surveillance through of 
fice, field, and collateral contacts 
—vital to community protection 
The third is treatment of the indi 
vidual, the use of personal 
community resources to 
behavior. All three phases require 


savings 


execut 


those 


judge 


and 


change 


“adequate staff, both in quality 
and quantity.” 
The legislature in 1957 ex 


pressed its desire for a limit of 
75 cases per probation officer, but 
Garmon says most Texas officers 
except new ones, “try to super 
vise caseloads far in excess of 75 
The National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency recommends 
caseload not to exceed 50.” 


“The cost of imprisonment far | 
exceeds the cost of good proba 


tion services,” Garmon concludes 

Sentencing should be a fun 
tion of the judge, not the 
Garmon says. Forty-five 
and the federal courts use 


jury 
states 


jurie 








| CLOSING CORKY’S 


AUSTIN 
Of all the politicians in the 
Texas Senate, possibly the most 
disrupting is Dallas's contribution 


to capitol chaos, George Park- 
house. 
And yet by some standards 


Parkhouse is a clever man, for 
he is able to do what many bail- 
bondsmen and many lawyers are 
not nearly so able to do when it 
comes to springing convicts. 


Parkhouse’s talents along this 
line were brought to light by the 
Dallas Times-Herald and by 
Scripps-Howard reporter Carl 
Freund last month, when it was 
discovered that the path from 
the Huntsville penitentiary had 
been smoothed through the inter- 
vention of Parkhouse in behalf 
of a 31-year-old narcotics-carrier. 

This convict, whom we will call 
“Corky,” had been sentenced from 
Dallas on Jan. 18 to four two- 
year terms, to run concurrently, 
three of the sentences for posses- 
sion of narcotics (marijuana) and 
the other term for concealing 
stolen goods. 

He began his sentence in Hunts- 
ville on Feb. 17. He was paroled 
early in July, after serving the 
absolute minimum time. (He was 
given credit for his wait in coun- 
ty jail.) 


OW WAS IT accomplished? 
Well, Pat Bullock, chairman 
of the Board of Pardons and Pa- 
roles, assured the Observer this 
week that it was all on the up 
and up, and that the board had 
simply decided Corky, who has 
reportedly been arrested some- 
thing over 100 times since 1945, 
was a good parole risk. But Dal- 
las and Fort Worth newsmen said 
Corky’s release was speeded by 
Parkhouse, and Bullock conceded 
that Parkhouse did have a hand 
in timing the final release, al- 
though he said he felt the news- 
papers were trying to warp the 
picture. 
Said Bullock: “The press ac- 
counts are misleading. I don't 
know what's got into the press. 





They seem to be eager to hurt 
us, or to hurt the legislators, or 


something. 


“Parkhouse had nothing 
with this man’s release, 
he speeded up the reply from the 
arresting officers. He did do that 
Ordinarily we wait ten days for 
them to reply before acting or 
release. But Parkhouse just 
on the phone and telephoned the 
district attorney in Dallas t 
speed up his answer.” 


except 


got 


released 


the 


Before a prisoner is 
from the penitentiary 
who helped send him up aré 
asked for their opinions. If 
don’t object, the governor usual 
ly signs the release papers 

But that’s the whole 
Corky was a narcotics 
with a bad record, and Gov 
iel has a reputation for 
hard on_ narcotics 
Would he sign the papers? 

Fortunately—for Corky 
was out of town. He was, in fact 
in Hawaii, and Ben Ramsey, goo 
old Uncle Ben, was acting go’ 
ernor. That's why Parkhousé 
rushed the process. 

Parkhouse explained to report« 
Freund: “What would you do 
a mother in your district 
you and pleaded with you to helr 
get her boy out of prison? A lot 
of people can't afford to hire law 
yers. If I think the case is de 
serving, I try to get help. But 
never charge them money. I felt 
he deserved to get out on 
behavior. But I knew Price would 
never approve a_ parole You 
know how he is about narcotics 
cases. So I tried to arrange for 
the board to recommend the pa 
role while Price was out of the 
state and Ben was acting go’ 
ernor.” 

It worked. Ben signed 
line, and Corky went back to his 
old Dallas playgrounds, undoubt 
edly willing to help Parkhouse 
nail up placards in his next politi 
cal campaign. 


men 
the 
point 
offender 
Dan 
being 


offenders 


Danie 


called 


good 


on the 


UT BULLOCK, a former sena 


tor himself, feels the press 


to do 


nly to assess guilt or innocence; 
judges do the sentencing. 

laws,” Garmon 
writes, “most juries fail to really 


the defendant, and they as- 


Texas 


1de! 


sess punishment on too many un- 
known factors. Society’s protec- 
mn demands that not only the 


judged, but that 
knowledge of indi- 
taken into 
when sentencing a 
differences should 
fact, not impres- 

he end in sentencing, 
s in medicine, should be the rec- 

of the offender—-the ul- 


t should be 
(-day 
dual differences be 

nsideration 
! These 


eighed as 


timate protection of society.” 
N EWSPAPER WRITERS 
that Garmon writes 
ttle like a bureaucrat and 
the newspaperman’s facility 
and exhortation. 
d that those trained in pub- 
would do their jobs 
help with the im- 
of the society they are 
! Let them compare their 
work, in their daily access to 
the ymscience of the state, with 
Garmon's sane and careful article 
his conclusion: 


may 


bserve 


polemic 


riting 
bette! and 
ement 


part of 


nd this 


great alternative 
is entire approach, and that 
totalitarian one. Instead of 
ehabilitative prisons, parole, and 
can substitute the 
slave-camp. This solution, the 
nly realistic alternative, must be 
npalatable a society which 
rides itself on being democratic 
based an_ in- 
individuals.” 

R.D. 


rhere is a 


Dation, we 


to 


which is 


oncern for 








To 


trying to make Parkhouse 
much of an exception. 
The kind of help Parkhouse 
gave is very ordinary,” he said. 
Your constituents use you all the 
me to run errands—do something 
land office, do something at 
board, do something 
all the time. When 
Senate I must have 
ome down this board 100 
I only needed one secretary 
ny correspondence, but I had 
because I used one for noth- 
running errands for my 
Most legislators give 
kind of help. I've got a let- 
right on my desk from 
Hughes asking for some in- 


t the 

the parole 
re tnere, 
in the 


to 


E oul 


tituents 
here 


rmation 
tell us they think 
has served long 
igh, but we can agree or dis- 
here's no pressure. They 
threaten to cut our appro- 
if we don't help them, 
never make the threat.” 


may 


old boy 


but hey 


source close to the governor's 
ice told the Observer that 
legislators give this kind 
it's true, but a few give 
ich more often than others.” 


some 


service 


aniel himself, looking through 
this week to see if 
was clean, admitted to 
the Observer that he was down- 

ght peeved. “I don't like the way 
was handled at all,” he said, 
he never signed pa- 
le papers for narcotics peddlers 
signed out narcotics 
if they didn't have too 


bad a record. 


files 


case 


2ading that 
and that he 


S only 


understand this fellow has 
he said—then, mak- 
of the situation, he 
back with the kind vale- 
“Of course, I wouldn't 
to do or say anything that 
prevent his rehabilitation.” 


juite a past,” 


ng the best 
turnea 


diction 


want 


nignt 


end, the folder on 
had been closed, until next 
me BS. 


1t week's 
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Commies Inspired 
Demonstrations, 
Probers Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 

More than 50 pages of the com- 
mittee’s report was given over 
to the sit-in demonstrations in 
Marshall in March of last year, 
demonstrations in which students 
from Bishop and Wiley Colleges 
participated, and Curry’s alleged 
position in regard to the sit-ins 
is frequently referred to. 

The committee report further 
implied that many “Negro left- 
ists” are subsidized by white phil- 
anthropists through college schol- 
arships. 

“Many leading Negro agitators,” 
wrote the committee, “both here 
and in Africa, have lived their 
entire adult lives on the largesse 
of white philanthropists and left- 
ists, and as a result have no real 
conception of the problems of any 
working man, either Negro or 
white.” 

Nor did the National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored 
People escape the committee's 
spleen. The NAACP was accused 
of “frequently” violating a 1957 
injunction issued by a Tyler judge 
against its encouraging or financ- 
ing lawsuits in which the NAACP 
does not have a direct interest. 

Attorney General Will Wilson 
indicated he would be slow to 
take up the cudgel at the insti- 
gation of the committee, though 
he would “look into” their charge 
that the court order had been vio- 
lated. He said he didn’t want to 
discredit their study, but “we've 
found some of their other work 
to be unreliable” and “the last 
thing we need in this area is 
demogoguery.” 

In the Marshall flare-up, ar- 
rested students retained NAACP 
attorneys, but Clarence A. Laws, 
Southwest field secretary for the 
NAACP in Dallas, this week ex- 
plained that relationship by say- 
ing, “If a person feels that his 
constitutional rights are being 
abridged, and if he seeks counsel 
from the NAACP, then the 
NAACP, being concerned with re- 
moving racial inequalities, be- 
comes concerned in his situation.” 

Laws said he sees no conflict 
with the court order arising from 
giving legal help that is asked 
for. 


*Straight to Russia’ 


To the House committee, the 
desegregation efforts appear to 
strike at Americanism, law and 
order, and morality. They warn: 

“The trust and respect which 
had been increasing between the 
two races for over 80 years is 
being obliterated by agitators.... 
The demonstrations in line with 
Communist objectives, did a great 
deal to create not only disrespect 
for law and order among Negro 
students but actual antagonism 
and hatred toward law ‘enforce- 
ment officials, personally and in 
general.” 

Rallying support for mainte- 
nance of social tradition, the com- 
mittee admonished “citizens of 
Texas” to stay alert “to possible 
agitators and those who would 
stir up trouble among races that 
have lived together in compara- 
tive peace and friendship for 
nearly a century.” 

To make certain no one mis- 
understands the report, the com- 
mittee flatly asserted that “the 
conspiracy behind the sit-ins and 
racial agitation exists not only on 
a national scale but reaches 
straight to Africa and Russia.” 
The report stops short of details 
in support of such allegations. 

The committee urged that the 
federal government return to the 
states the power to prosecute for 
subversive activities, a power 
which the committee feels has 
been taken from the states by 
recent Supreme Court decisions. 

BS. 





‘Shave’ .. . ‘Castro’ 





Classification and Assignment 


FORT HOOD 

Civilians, we do not realize. 
The camps and air bases lie 
out in the country, or in the 
suburbs of the target cities, 
behind barbed wire; our clos- 
est touch with them is the 
roads around them. 

Lt. Col. E. H. Kyle, public infor- 
mation officer at Fort Hood, says 
2,500 boys are processed through 
the induction reception center 
there every month. The basic 
training there has been moved 
elsewhere and the base given 
over entirely to combat training. 
The total military strength is 
about 20,000; the Second Ar- 
mored Division itself, about 8,000 
“strength in cadre,” that is, ready 
for war. 

Maj. Daniel S. McMonagle runs 
the reception center. The morn- 
img after President Kennedy's 
speech on West Berlin, the major 
became aware of an order that 
all volunteers within the Selec- 
tive Service System the last five 
or six months be instantly pro- 
cessed for duty. The average num- 
ber converted from sloppy civilian 
life to the natty khakis of the 
Army increased from 80 a day, to 
250 a day. The boys shuffled in 
from Memphis, Albuquerque, Lit- 
tle Rock, Amarillo, San Antonio, 
Laredo, worked through the lines, 
and were soldiers. 

The medicals at Fort Hood are 
perfunctory; the boys have al- 
ready been gone over thoroughly, 
and, said Major McMonagle, (a 
bluff, solid, friendly man), “If a 
boy’s got two arms, two legs, and 
a head, he’s in.” 

First we went to the air condi- 
tioned testing center, where they 
take the examinations that large- 
ly determine what they do in the 
Army. Arithmetic, English, radio 
code, mechanical aptitude, and 
what do you think of yourself?— 
are you better described, say, by 
“generous” or by “kind”? They sit 
in straight chairs at their little 
plyboard test stalls, the staff ser- 
geant on the stage snapping them 
instructions. (“Pick up your pen- 
cils. Read the instructions. 
Begin!"), now and then telling 
them in a friendly way, “Can the 
chatter, fellas, can the chatter.” 
Negro and white sit side by side, 
drumming their fingers on the 
crowns of their crania. 


The second day the boys go 
through three stages, “classifica- 
tion and assignment,” “records 
and processing,” and clothing is- 
sue. The first stage is the worst 
for them; it is the interview. 
They sit glumly in batches of 10 
or 15, waiting the signal to go 
back to the partition-office and 
sit across from the mousy look- 
ing interviewer, answering his 
questions without knowing just 
why. They are tense here, and 
seem to know, as Major Kyle said, 
that this has more to do with 
their lot than any of the tests. 

In records and processing, their 
records are processed. The mili- 
tary looking woman in charge 
said, “The 201 files are first fixed 
up here. We prepare their partial 
pay of $7, and ship out records.” 

The last day the boys get cloth- 
ing inspection, altered clothing, 
shots, and final orientation. Then 
they start basic. 


E WALKED around a good 
deal, just looking. A _ ser- 
geant in the barn like a cavernous 
New York store explained that 
each boy there gets shorts and 
socks, two pair of boots and one 
pair of low quarters, three shirts, 
two green uniforms, hat, belt. A 
fattish Indian lad from New Mex- 
ico struggles with his boots; 
James Daigle, Groves, Texas, 17, 
gets tangled in his. Robert Strat- 
mann, Corpus Christi, 22, buttons 
his khaki shirt collar for size. 
They work their ways around the 





inside arc of the counters, the 
supply men fitting them carefully, 
taking the time, slapping the 
shirts on the wood. They stuff 
their duffel bags and drag them 
along, whites, Negroes, Latins, 
Indians, tall, skinny, stocky, lithe, 
pimply, manly, attenuated, ath- 
letic—“all shapes, sizes, and col- 
ors,” Major Kyle says with a 
chuckle. 

Out of 25,000 boys processed the 
last ten months, the major said 
on the way to the polio shots, 
there have been only three 
AWOLs during the reception pe- 








‘em time 
he said with an ami- 


riod. 
to think,” 
able smile. 

Hypodermic needles are old 
fashioned now, like two-wing 
planes and conventional bombs. 
The Army uses a “hypodermic jet 
injection apparatus, automatic,” a 
gun that shoots the serum 
through the skin. More blood, 
less pain; “they only feel it if 
they flinch,” said Sp.5 Jerry Price 
of Roanoke, Ala. Only one of a 
dozen winced; a Negro boy, who 
showed a wide-eyed fear again 
when his finger-pad was pricked 
for the blood test. 


“We don't leave 


In the pay line, where they 
were getting their $7, the pay- 
master was giving them _ the 
money and saying, “Count that 


and give me $3 back.” The $3 was 
for the nametag, haircut, and 
marking kit, a rubber stamp of 
your name, marketed by a local 
entrepreneur. While we were 
there, none of them declined to 
buy the merchant's marking kit. 

In the barbershop they slumped 
around on chairs and the floor, 
waiting for their shearings. One 


Getting Ready for 


AUSTIN 

Citizens: Are you ready? When 
the hydrogen (or cobalt, or neu- 
tron, or unknowntron) bomb ex- 
plodes over your town, if you can 
still do anything, what will it be? 
Will you take to the hills with a 
.22, a pocketknife, and a can of 
beans? Will you listen to conelrad 
and await your rescue? Will you 
trim your windows with Elmer's 
Glue and pray in the closet? Or, 
fore-prepared, will you calmly 
drop the lead sheeting over the 
windows, gather the clan within 
your shepherding arms, and re- 
tire to your fallout shelter? 

The owner of two Austin hard- 
ware stores, Charles P. Davis, is 
prepared. When he was supervis- 
ing the excavation for the base- 
ment of his home, a_ neighbor 
dropped in and said why not build 
a bomb shelter there? So he did. 
It would have cost an extra $6,000 
retail, but Davis, owning the 
stores, could get a lot of it for 
himself wholesale. 

The shelter is two rooms, sepa- 
rated by a partition of 24 wooden 
lockers. In the kitchen he has a 
table and chairs, an electric stove 
and one that will work with pro- 
pane if the electricity fails; an 
electric refrigerator; two garbage 
cans; a transistor radio; a 120- 
gallon tank of water; and emer- 
gency cots. 

The lockers are stocked with 








boy from Jackson, Miss., Jimmy 
McKinney, 17, had certainly worn 
his blonde, wavy hair a foot long 
all his life; it could not have 
grown so full in less than 17 
years. It was the kind of hair girls 
muse about, and then decide em- 
phatically No or most emphati- 
cally Yes. Let it be said that it 
was a challenge to the barber, 
that hair, and did not come off 
meekly, in a few looping passes 
with the buzzing razor: it had 
to be thinned, and thinned, then 
edged into, thinned some more, 
and finally sheared away. Jimmy 
held up a vagrant strand above 
his head, locked his eyes under 
his brows to see it, and said, 
“Ain't much to look at.” Released, 
he peered into the mirror and 
said, “Ah doan lahk it!” 

The major explained the princi- 
pal reason for these shearings is 
cleanliness. There was also some- 
thing about all of them looking 
alike; only difference then is tall 
or short, fat or skinny. 


E DECIDED to drive over to 
the National Guard encamp- 
ment at North Fort Hood. In the 
general's shack a few summer- 
time officers discussed whether 
many would survive the next war. 
Out in the field, under the tents 
erected on the brick slabs, were 
encamped about 9,000 two-week 
troops, 65 percent of the strength, 
under war conditions, of the 36th 
(Texas) Infantry Division, Texas 
National Guard—better known as 
the Texas Division, or the T 
Patchers. 
Major Jess T. Garrett of Free- 


port, executive officer, 2d Medium. 


Tank Battalion, 124th Armored, 
spit and polish, shiny helmet and 
laced-up boots, said the troops 
were ready for whatever. “The 
general opinion,” he said within 
the circle of his officers, under 
the tent, near the walky-talky, 
“is that it’s high time we did 
something before they do it. No- 
body’s looking forward to a call, 
but I don’t think there’s a man 
here that thinks what's been done 
isn't justified.” 

His junior officers assented by 
a grave silence. When it was clear 
Major Garrett had retired from 
the circle, one of them remarked 
that the night of the Kennedy 


* 


clothes, ‘bedding, food (including 
General Motors’ $2.75 multipur- 
pose food for one person for two 
weeks, in a gallon can), a radia- 
tion detection kit ($29.95), flash- 
lights, batteries, Kleenex, and 
other emergency supplies. Davis 
sells the multipurpose food and 
the radiation kit at his stores. 

The concrete ceiling is 22 inches 
thick, reinforced by two steel 
mats; the concrete walls are 13 
inches thick. The wood door is 
four inches thick; its purpose is 
not to keep out the radiation, 
which is blocked out by a concrete 
wall in the basement, but to keep 
out people. 

You see, in an emergency of 
this kind, panic can be expected. 

Many people will not be pre- 
pared. 

They will have read about 
Charles Davis’ fallout shelter. 

However, it only accommodates 
seven people. Every extra person 
reduces the supplies for Davis’ 
family; obviously at some point 
of overcrowding, the _ shelter 
would do no one any good, and 
everyone would die. 

“If I was down at the office and 
they’d get in ahead of us before 
I could get here,” Davis said, “I 
have a way of gettin’ ’em out with 
tear gas. They might get in, but 
I'd get ’em outa there.’” 

He displayed his 38 tear gas 
pistol. Six or seven tear gas bul- 








speech, (the troops in the field 
huddling around transistor radios 
to hear it,) the password was 
(Sign,) “Shave,” (Countersign,) 
“Castro.” 

The M-48 A-l's, Patton tanks, 
are fierce, growling things with 
90 millimeter cannons, seven or 
eight large wheels turning the 
broad metal treads. On the tube 
of one of the cannons the boys 
had painted “Berlin Bound,” and 


on the superstructure, “Castro 
Canners.” A little pennant was 
flying, an up-ended rectangle 


with a shallow V cut along its 
flapping side, half the white cloth 
painted red: no formal insignia, 
but the troops’ own device, “the 
Red-ass flag.” 

Crew, hosing the wheels and 
superstructure: Sp. 4 Joe Hen- 
neke, Columbus, Texas, 22; Pfc. 
Ernest Peikert, Columbus, Texas, 
20; Sgt. Melvin Peikert, cousin to 
Ernest, Columbus, Texas, 21. 

Crew, riding the Castro Canner 
in deafening splendor, grinding 
under a hackberry sapling in the 
way: Driver, under the gun, Sp. 
4 James Bishop, Freeport, Texas, 
22; tank commander, ist Lt. Al- 


bert Rickaway, Brazoria, Texas, 
32; gunner, Buck Sgt. Melvine 
Angell, Clute, Texas, 23; inside, 


out of sight, the loader, Pfc. J. C. 
Ward, Angleton, Texas, 23. 
Crew, riding tank with “Castro's 
Honey” chalked on the tube, and 
on the hatch, “We Stay Ready 
Frauleins Berlin,” driver, Pfc. Le- 
roy Schroeder, Hallettsville, Tex- 
as, 20; tank commander, P. Sgt. 
Earl Jones, Eagle Lake, 25; gun- 
ner, Pfc. William Shaw, Weimer, 
Texas, 20; loader, in the tank, Pfc. 
Eugene Raabe, Weimer, Texas, 19. 
Back at the clothing issue barn, 
the boys were still passing 
through. Billy Kirkpatrick, 18, 
Eupora, Miss., stuffing his rain- 
coat into his duffel bag. Raul Or- 
tegon, 23, Laredo, a little fellow, 
buck naked waiting for his shorts 


issue. James Lemons, 18, and 
Douglas Heird, 17, buddies’ from 
Pine Bluff, sticking together. 


Jack D. Pozero, 19, San Antonio, 
a handsome, football hero type, 
trying on a shirt too small for 


him. Hopper. Clayton. Ogden. 
Wilburn. Bankhead. Youngblood. 
R.D. 


the Neighbors 


lets, they'd leave or the gas would 
kill them, he said. 

This week he improvised a gun 
rack in the shelter, hanging it 
from the escape hatch, and stored 
down there his .300 H&H magnum 
with scope, a Winchester; his .244 
Sako with scope, a Swedish rifle; 
his .244 Remington automatic; and 
his 30-30 Carbine. In the kitchen 
cupboard he stashed a .357 mag- 
num pistol which, he said, will 
“shoot through a railroad rail.” 
He is going to move his entire 


gun case from elsewhere in the 
basement to the shelter. 
Inside the shelter, Davis said: 


“If they try to get in here, it'll 
just be too bad. I just won't let 
anybody else in.” Under objec- 
tions from womenfolk in the fam- 
ily, he allowed that if someone 
was visiting the family, he might 
let them in; it would depend on 
the situation; “but if they swarm 
down here, we'll just have to 
keep ‘em out.” The guns, he said, 
are “to get people out or to keep 
‘em out.” 

What would he tell the people 
as he turned them away? 

“Just, ‘Sorry. We can't take 
everybody in,’” he replied. “If a 
doctor or somebody like that 
comes along, naturally I'd try to 
crowd ‘em in, because a doctor is 
very necessary and I'd try to do 
all I could to help ‘em to protect 
other people.” R.D. 





——————— 


Second Thoughts on Depletion 





Economics of Digging Holes 


Dr. Frederic Meyers is a pro- 
fessor in the graduate school of 
business administration at UCLA. 
He formerly was professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas. 
His article is excerpted from the 
West Coast magazine, Frontier.— 
Ed. 

LOS ANGELES 

I've just got a new and better 
understanding of that law about 
oil depletion allowances. I lived 
four years in Texas, and somehow 
I had come to believe that our 
depletion allowances were a part 
of the international agreement 
under which the Republic of Tex- 
as came into the Union and that 
they belonged to us. I under- 
stand, or thought I did, that they 
paid us Texans for spending our 
hard-earned cash digging large 
numbers of dry holes in the des- 
ert, in the interest of national se- 
curity. 

With some difficulty I grasped 
the fact that, though we could de- 
duct the costs of digging these 
dry holes from whatever income 
we had for the year, it was neces- 
sary not only to offset these costs 
against the income of the rare 
gusher we brought in but also to 
make 27% percent, of the gross, 
when there was any, tax-free so 
we would spend the money dig- 
ging more dry holes. 

We Texans seemed to like to 
dig more than anybody, and it 
seemed fair to pay us to do so 
since most Texas scenery wouldn’t 
be hurt, and most of the holes 
were in places where people 
wouldn't sprain their ankles, only 
jackrabbits. 

I did think from time to time 
that we were being a little mean 
in insisting that Arabians 
shouldn't be paid to dig holes. 
When I wasn’t thinking very 
clearly I kept asking myself why, 
if we really needed to find oil for 
national security, we shouldn’t 
find it and keep it, and let those 
Russians and Arabians use up all 
their oil. But it seems depletion 
allowances only work when you 
deplete. 

Then I moved to California. 
I'm a teacher, and Texans under- 
stand that teaching doesn't re- 
quire much effort, at least as 
compared with digging dry holes, 
and teachers don’t take risks (un- 
less they talk too much about our 
depletion allowances) so it just 
isn’t fair to take tax-free deple- 
tion allowances to pay them. But 
California didn’t seem to under- 
stand it the same way, and here's 
where I completed my education 
in the matter of depletion allow- 
ances: 

IRST THING I found out was 

Californians like to dig too. 
Two months after we got here, 
I bought a house, and two weeks 
later some fellow knocked on the 
door and said he wanted to dig 
and was willing to pay for the 
privilege. It turned out he was 
going to dig a hole sidewise un- 
der my house from the golf 
course. Oil didn’t seem quite the 
right liquid for the nineteenth 
hole, but I don’t play golf any- 
way. I made sure my house wasn't 
going to fall in the hole, so I 
took his check for $60. 

A year later he sent me another 
check for $60 with a letter saying 
he hadn't got ‘round to digging 
yet, but he still figured to. But 
just when I got to counting on 
those checks they quit coming. 
It turned out he was only going 
to pay me when He didn’t dig, 
not when he was digging, and 
he'd started. 

Three months later, what do 
you know? Turns out it wasn’t a 
dry hole at all, and he wasn’t dig- 
ging just for the pure pleasure. 
Matter of fact I hear he was 
pretty sure my house was practi- 
cally floating on oil, though he 


just one month he took $180 
worth of oil out from under my 
house. He kept $150 so he'd have 
some dough to dig some more 
holes with and gave me $30. 

Then’s when I got to thinking 
about those Texas depletion al- 
lowances. I thought, isn’t it nice 
for that fellow and everyone else. 
He's got a little over $40 free of 
taxes just from me, not counting 
recovering the price of digging 
from the other $110 before he 
pays any taxes, and that ought 
to give him a good start on pay- 
ing someone else for the privilege 
of digging—that is, if Texas’ll let 
him have part of their depletion 
allowances. 

He risked his dough and got 
out in the open air and dug and 
found some oil to deplete and by 
golly he ought to be encouraged. 
Maybe then he'd find still more 
to deplete so we wouldn't have 
to deplete so much of that foreign 
oil. 

Turned out he got them too. I 
found out Texas doesn’t own 
those depletion allowances—any- 
one can dig anywhere in the good 
old U.S.A. and get them if he 
strikes it rich. There’s a little old 
depletion allowance at the _ bot- 
tom of every hole that’s got oil 
in it. 

Then I got to thinking some 
more about depletion. Whose oil 
was he depleting anyhow? It was 
mine, wasn’t it? And when he 
took it all out I wouldn’t have 
much dough left to buy more 
houses I didn’t know there was 
oil under to let people pay me to 





dig for if Uncle Sam taxed hell 
out of my share. I figured if Cali- 
fornia hadn't stood up for my 
rights Texas probably had, like 
when they protected that fellow 
that dug under my house in Cali- 
fornia. 

My reasoning was right all 
down the line too. Texans only 
talk about “our depletion aliow- 
ances” because they figure any 
real Texan’s got one, along with 





a few other right-minded ambi- 
tious gambling fellows, Texans in 
spirit even if they’re digging their 
holes in other places. I never did 
feel real Texan while I was liv- 


ing there because I didn’t have | 


me a depletion allowance, but 
now I got one, I figure I'll get 
me a Stetson hat and some boots 
and be a real Texan, even though 
I figure I'll keep that little old 
job here just in case. 
ES SIR, that depletion allow- 
ance is a lot clearer to me 
now. It didn’t seem right that a 
fellow had to dig to get one, and 
sure enough he doesn’t. He can 
just sit back and let some other 
fellow pay him for the privilege. 
Furthermore, a_ fellow doesn't 
have to be a gambling man to get 
one. The only risk I took was 
moving to California, and so far 
that hasn't turned out too bad. 
That old lady I bought my house 





from didn’t know any more than 
I did she was just sitting on top 
of a depletion allowance 
should have risked keeping 
place a couple more weeks. I sup 
pose that’s just the way the wheel 
spins, though I admit I was a lit 
tle surprised when the 
shoved the chips my way even 
though I hadn't got a bet 
But I'm not kicking 

It does seem better to me thi 
way. It sounds all right 
a fellow an incentive to take risks 
and dig holes, but why 
spread some of these depletior 
allowances around. It's more der 
ocratic. I should have known ° 
ans would be right friendly that 
way. 


that 


down 
about that 


to git 


not jus 


Tex 


I'm not altogether satisfied 
however, and that's why I'm writ 
ing this. I got to figuring my 

come tax, and it occurred to me 
that I've got to pay 
percent of that thirty 
month. Turns out that 
up in another tax bracket. Firs 
I figured that wasn’t so bad 

account of it made that depletion 
allowance worth more to me 


taxes on 
bucks 


puts me 


more taxes I didn't have to pa 
on it. 

The way it works out, the more 
you got, the more that old deple 
tion allowance is worth. Ther 
must must be some fellows in n 
block making a little 
me. Their depletion 
aren't worth as much to them a 
they are to me, and there's th 
makings of a good old deal 

Trouble is, when I talked to 
guy down the block who just lost 
his job I discovered some other 
fellow beat me to it. Furthermore 
he already had lots of depletio 
allowances to go with the taxat 
72% percent so he had 
plough back and he'd get paid 


less thar 


allowances 


to 


more 


She | he 


€ 


tt 


croupier | plet 


n allowance, 


for risking his dough buying 


ore depletion allowances. So 
ould have outbid me anyhow. 


le fellow just doesn’t stand 
nee these days. The way I 

it, the more you got the 
they give you with that de- 
and that 
seem right. 


vas sort of mad when I dis- 


F 


I was going to have to 


ll those taxes on that measly 


of the thirty bucks 
nth anyhow—it’s almost 

to make a fellow quit his 
rst they give you an incen- 


ent 


to dig a hole and take a risk, 


idnt save 


nerican 


fellow 





wasn’t saying much about it. In 








LEGALS 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO any Sheriff or any Constable 
within the State of Texas— 
GREETING: 

You are hereby commanded to 
cause to be published once each 
week for 4 consecutive weeks, the 
first publication to be at least 28 
days fore the return day there- 
of, in a newspaper printed in 
Travis County, Texas, the ac- 
companying citation of which the 
herein below following is a true 
copy. 

CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO the Unknown Owners of the 
following described property* or 
any interest therein: 

Lot No. Twenty-Two (22) in 
“Archway”, a subdivision of Out- 
lot No. Nine (9), Division “D”, of 
the City of Austin, in Travis 
County, Texas, as shown by the 
plat of same recorded in Volume 
2, page 208, of the Plat Records of 
Travis County, Texas, and being 
the same property as that de- 
scribed in the deed from Mary 
Ellen Martin to Mrs. E. C. Moles- 
worth, dated June 9, 1923, and 
recorded in Volume 349, pages 557- 
558, of the Travis County Deed 
Records 


GREETINGS: 


You are hereby notified that on 
the 2ist day of September, A.D. 


1961, at 2:00 o'clock P.M., at 
County Courtroom in_ Travis 
County Courthouse, in the City 


of Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
the undersigned Special Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the County 
Judge of said county to fix the 
market value of, and to assess the 
damages, occasioned by the con- 
demnation of the fee simple title 
to the above described property, 
will proceed to hear evidence and 
assess the damages accruing by 
reason of this acquisition through 
proceedings in condemnation. 

The petition of the condemnor 
seeks to condemn said land for the 
expansion of campus facilities of 
The University of Texas under 
the authority of the Acts of 1959, 

Leg S., Ch. 119, 208. 
Said petition was filed with the 
County Judge of Travis County, 
Texas, by petitioner, the Board of 
Regents of The University of 
Texas, on the 27th day of July, 
1961, and is styled Board of Re- 
gents of The University of Texas 
v. Edward W. Molesworth, et al, 
being Cause No. 263. 

Other parties defendant are: 

Edward W. Molesworth, who re- 
sides in Roswell, New Mexico, also 
known as Edward Molesworth, in- 
dividually and as sole surviving 
and acting independent executor 
of the will and estate of his 
mother, Mrs. Emily C. Moles- 
worth, deceased; 

Ashley G. Classen, who resides 
in El Paso, Texas, individually 
and as independent executor and 
trustee under the will of his de- 
ceased wife, Hilda M. Classen; 

Nicholas William Classen, who 
resides in El Paso, Texas; 

Jane Helen Classen, a feme sole, 
who resides in Austin, Texas; 

Ashley Molesworth Classen, a 
minor, who resides in El Paso, 
Texas; 

Kathleen Molesworth, a feme 
sole, who resides in Austin, Texas; 

Frances Molesworth Long and 
her husband, Ernest Long, who 
reside in San Benito, Texas; 

Travis County as tax collector 
for itself and the State of Texas; 
and 

City of Austin as tax collector 
for itself and } dl Coe Inde- 
pendent School Di 

Such parties A. 7 “alleged in 





the petition to own or claim an 
interest in the property. 

The defendant, Edward Moles- 
worth, is the owner of an un- 
divided one-fourth interest in said 
property. The exact aasenees, of 

er 
par the unknown owners, in the 
remaining undivided three-fourths 
interest in said property is un- 
nown. 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after the date of 
its issuance, it shall be returned 
unserved. 

The officer executing this writ 
shall promptly serve the same 
according to requirements of law, 
and the mandates thereof and 
make due return as the law di- 
rects. 

ISSUED on this the 28th day 
of July, 1961. 

L. THEO BELLMONT 
CARL T. WIDEN 
Cc. B. STERZING 
Special Commissioners 





Notice is hereby given that 
W. Roland Lund, J. A. Ramirez, 
Jr., and Edmund X. Ramirez, do- 
ing business as Dallas Trophy & 
Award Center, 4028 Swiss Avenue, 
Dallas, Texas, intend to incorpor- 
ate without change of name. 
om ee at Dallas, Texas, July 24, 


Owners: W. Roland Lund 
J. A. Ramirez, Jr. 
Edmund X. Ramirez 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Richard Ward McCutcheon 
Defendant, in the _ hereinafter 
styled and numbered cause: 


within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 


Issued ane given under my hand 
and the of said Court at of- 
fice in the. City of Austin, this the 
4th day of August, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
} mg Comey, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION I BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO: Victor Machet, whose last 
known place of residence was 
Bastrop County, Texas; John W. 
Wallin, whom plaintiff believes 
to be dead and whose heirs and 
legal representatives are alleged 
to have nm Thomas Gordon 
Wallin and Jewell Adine Wallin, 
whose last known place of resi- 
dence was in Travis County, Tex- 
as, but whose present residence 
is unknown; John A. Jackson, 
whom plaintiff believes is dead, 
and whose estate was closed out 
with a Temporary Administration, 
which is now closed, but of which 
Fred G. Jackson of Tarrant Coun- 
ty, Texas, was Temporary Admin- 
istrator; Mary 4 ercer and 
Maggie M. Keith, both of whom 
plaintiff believes to be dead, but 
whose last known place of resi- 
dence was Travis County, Texas; 
W. E. Dunn, if living, and if dead, 
then the unknown heirs and legal 
representatives of W. E. Dunn 
and their unknown heirs and legal 
representatives; Mary C. Mercer, 
if living, and if dead, then the 
heirs and legal repre- 





You are hereby d to 
“ppear before the 98th District 
Ccurt of Travis County, Texas, 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Téxas, at or be- 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or be- 
fore, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday 
the 18th day of September, 1961, 
and answer the petition of plain- 
tiff in Cause Number 123,156, in 
which Sandra Sunday McCutch- 
eon is Plaintiff and Richard Ward 

cCutcheon is defendant, filed in 
said Court on the 4th day of Au- 
gust, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said rties; 
plaintiff alleges that marriage to 
defendant was on Sept. 21, 1956, 
and that they separated on Jan. 
20, 1961, and that they have not 
lived together since the separa- 
tion date; plaintiff alleges that 
defendant commenced a course of 
vexations, cruel, harsh and tyran- 
nical treatment and that such 
conduct continued until it was 
necessary that plaintiff separate 
from defendant; plaintiff alleges 
that this aforementioned treat- 
ment constitutes cruel treatment 
as to render their further living 
together as wife and husband in- 
supportable; plaintiff alleges that 
no children were born of this 
marriage, and that the community 
property has been divided as to 
sutisfaction of both parties; plain- 
tiff prays for judgment of divorce 
from defen costs of court 
and for such other and further 
relief, special and general, legal ; se 
and ape to which piaintiff 
may be entitled; 

All of =~ 5 more fully appears 
from Plaintiffs Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 


of | legal 





tents and purposes; 
If this citation is not served 


sentatives of Mary C. Mercer and 
their unknown heirs and legal 
representatives; Mrs. Maggie M. 
Keith, if living, and if dead, then 
the unknown heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of Mrs. Maggie M. 
Keith and their unknown heirs 
and legal representatives; Victor 
Machet, if living, and if dead, then 
the unknown heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of Victor Machet and 
their unknown heirs and legal 
representatives; J. A. Jackson, if 
living, and if dead, then the un- 
known heirs and legal representa- 
tives of J. A. Jackson and their 
unknown heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives; Fred G. Jackson, if 
living, and if dead, then the un- 
known heirs and legal representa- 
tives and their unknown heirs and 
representatives; Mammie 
Jackson Stokes, if living, and if 
dead, then the unknown heirs 
end legal representatives of Mam- 
mie Jackson Stokes and their un- 
known heirs and legal represen- 
tatives; George E. Stokes, if liv- 
ing, and if dead, then the un- 
known heirs and legal representa- 
tives of George E. Stokes and 
their unknown heirs and legal 
representatives; N. P. J. Soder- 
gard, if living, and if dead, then 
the unknown heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives of P. J. Soder- 
gard x. their unknown heirs 
and legal representatives; John 
w. Wallin, if living, and if dead, 
then the unknown heirs and legal 
representatives of John W. Wal- 
lin and their unknown heirs and 
legal representatives; Thomas Gor- 
dor Wallin, if living, and if dead, 
then the unknown heirs and legal 
representatives of Thomas Gor- 
don Wallin; Jewel Adine Wallin 
if living, and if dead, then the 
unknown heirs and legal repre- 

sentatives of Jewel Adine Wallin 
and their unknown heirs and legal 
representatives; Alex Mocha, if 
living, and if dead, then the un- 
known heirs and legal represen- 
tatives of Alex Mocha and their 
unknown heirs and legal repre- 

sentatives; S. A. Bozell, if living, 
end if dead, then the unknown 





heirs and legal represer es 
S. A. Bozell, and their unk 
heirs, and J. T. Lindley 

and if dead, then the k 
heirs and legal representat 
J. T. Lindley, and their 
heirs; N. G. Shelly, if living 
if dead, then the unknow 
and legal representatives of 
Shelly, and their unknow 
and legal representat 
fendants, in the hereinaft 
and numbered cause 


You (and each of you 
by commanded to appear 
the 126th Judicial Distr 
of Travis County, Texa 
held at the courthouses 
County in the City 
Travis County, Texas t 
fore 10 o'clock A.M f st 
Monday after the expira f 
42 days from the date of 
hereof; that is to say, a 
fore, 10 o'clock A.M. of Mond 
the 25th day of Septemt Y: 
and answer the petition of ‘ 
tiff in Cause Number 
which 
EMMETT SHELTON JF 
is Plaintiff and 
THE HEREINABOVE 
DEFENDANTS are Def 
filed in said court on tl! 8 
day of July, 1961, and tt 
of which said suit is a 


Being an action in 
Try Title and Damages 
er for judgment in fa 
tiff and against Defendar 
title to said lands des 
Plaintiff's Petition and 
from Plaintiff's title 
cast thereon by the 
claims of defendants 
plaintiff be quieted by 
court in his title to such 
and that he have possess i 
title to the following des ed 
tracts of land, towit 
TRACT ONE: Ten es 
of land, more or less, in the Wil 
liam Brown Survey No. 2 st 
No. 72 in Travis County exe 
being also known as Lot No. Six 
(6) in the subdivision 
per Half of the Wm. Browr 
vey No. 2, also being 
Lot Six (6) conveyed t 
Anderson by Hermina Bornefield 
end Jules A. Bornefield by deed 
dated May 6, 1910, and 
in Vol. 240 at page 383 
Travis County Deed Re 
TRACT TWO: Being 9.38 
of land, more or less, ir 
Thomas Gray Survey 
Travis County, Texas, and being 
the same land conveyed ¢t 
Lindley by Martin Kinney t 
dated August 18, 1877 
corded in Vol. 41 at page 212 of 
the Travis County Deed Re ds 
TRACT THREE: Ten 
of land, more or less é 
the William Brown Survey No. 2 
Abstract No. 72 in Travis 
exas, being all of that 
tract known as Lot No 
seven (27) in the subdivis 
the Upper Half of the 
Brown Survey, b 





x 


and eing the 
same tract of land des i 
the deed from Henry Arch 

N. G. Shelly, and others 

July 1, 1871 and recorded 
“v" at page 336 of the 
County Deed Records 


Plaintiff alleges that Me 
1, 1961, he was in possessior 1 
entitled to such possessior said 
land and on or about J 
1961, defendants unilaw! 
tered upon and disposes 
such premises and unlawf 
withholds such possess 
Plaintiff. 

Plaintiff alleges that he is the 
holder of record title to Tract 
One above, and further that he 
holds, deraigns and claims title 
to all of the three tracts described 
above under the three, five and 
the ten year statutes of nita 
tions. 


xO 





the other fellow pay you 
it, then they tax you on 
iterprise and initiative. 
got me to thinking deeper. 
ne fellow talk the other 
ut this terrible income 
pay much attention 
that thirty bucks a 
like he said, it’s 
nough to make a fellow 
rking. So I started to write 
to my representative 
telling him if he 
my vote he better pass 
Amendment people 
about to abolish the 
income tax. 


lidn't 
got 
ut just 


tter 


amento 





berty 


alking 


adn't got half way through 
igured that if they did 
hen my depletion allowance 
worth anything at all. It 
me money to have 
sell some of my oil 
e if there aren't any taxes. 
won't be any incentive 
ne fellow to pay me to dig 
more than 
else with his 
nd his time. Like all us 
I believe in_ incentive. 
on't know what to do. I'm 


tnere 


house any 


something 


FREDERIC MEYERS 





Plaintiff further prays for judg- 





general and special, 
lew or in equity to which he may 
show himself justly entitled, all 
as more fully —- from Plain- 
iffs Original Petition on file in 
his office, and in this cause. 

If this citation is not served 
ithin 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
lerk of the District Courts of 
ravis County, Texas. 
sued and given under my hand 
the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this 
the 7th day of August, A. D. 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, ° 

Clerk of the District Courts 
of Travis County, Texas 














STATE BOARD OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF TEXAS 
ertificate No. 1639 
ympany No. 06-85240 
July 31, 1961 
-ursuant w Article 21.29 of the 
Texas Insurance Code, I HERE- 
Y CERTIFY THAT UNION MU- 
AL FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY MONTPELIER, VER- 
MONT, has in all respects com- 
plied with the laws of Texas in 
relation to insurance. 
iven under my hand and seal 
ffice at Austin, Texas, the 
te first above written. 
ELMER A. HARRISON 
Commissioner of Insurance 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

rO Ethel Thieme Chadwick De- 
in the hereinafter styled 





ant 
1d numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
F 





before the 126th District 


ear 


“ourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 


county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
) o'clock A. M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
m the date of issuance hereof; 
at is to say, at or before, 10 
lock A. M. of Monday the 2th 
jsy of September, 1961, and an- 
the petition of plaintiff in 
use Number 123,250, in which 
harles Chadwick is Plaintiff and 
Ethel Thieme Chadwick is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on 
the llth day of August, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows 

Being an action and prayer for 
udgment in favor of plaintiff and 
6 ust defendant for decree of 
dissolving the bonds of 
heretofore and now 









ree 
mony 


‘ xisting between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
left plaintiff in 1936, and that 


plai ntiff has not cohabited with 
jefendant for 2% years and that 
tiff has not seen nor heard 
defendant since 1936; Plain- 

{ alleges that no children were 
orn of this marriage and no 

mmunity property was ac 

red; plaintiff prays for judg- 

ent of divorce from defendant 

and for such and other relief that 
the Court may deem; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
¢ file in this office, and which 
eference is here made for all 
itents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
thin 90 days after date of its 

it shall be returned un- 
served 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
n the City of Austin, this the Lith 
day of August, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
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‘Potent Kiss of Death’ 


THE UN-AMERICANS, by Frank 
3. D Ballantine Books. 
(An original paperback) 313 
pages. 60 cents. 








AUSTIN 

When one remembers that a 
resolution calling for the perpet- 
uation of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee passed the 
Texas House of Representatives 
during the past session by almost 
a unanimous vote of approval, one 
finds it difficult to believe Frank 
Donner’s optimistic conclusions, 
that “a fresh wind is rising in 
America” and opposition to HUAC 
is mounting amidst the “new de- 
termination to regain our free- 
dom.” 

The pipsqueaks—such as Rep. 
Lloyd Martin, who introduced the 
pro-HUAC resolution—are still in 
control of the hysteria faucet. But 
it is for this very reason that The 
Un-Americans is a valuable testi- 
mony to have on the paperback 
bookstands of Texas. 

From its beginning 
ago, HUAC has been linked to 
Texas, first through its original 
chairman, Martin Dies, and more 
recently, and negatively, through 
the license and rule-breaking an- 
archy in which Speaker Rayburn 
has allowed the committee to op- 
erate. 

URING THOSE 23 years, Don- 

ner points out, “the commit- 
tee has broken more records than 
Babe Ruth” — publishing 50,000 
pages of reports, or more than 
all other committees combined; 
it has issued 5,000 subpoenas, 
again more than all other con- 
gressional committees combined; 
and it has spent more than $5 
million on salaries alone, to say 
nothing of expense accounts that, 
for example, allowed Rep. Moul- 
der, a member of HUAC, to stay 
in a $2l-a-day hotel room and 
spend as much as $90.38 a day 
on nightclub tabs to entertain, 
by his account, “police officers, 
assistant district attorneys, FBi 
agents and sometimes two or 
three cooperative witnesses.” 

Yet, for all its ability to sub- 
poena and spend, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee 
has handled only “seven hun- 
dredths of one percent of the 
House's legislative business, and 
a little more than one-sixth of 
its antisubversive bills.” 

Born in 1938, the HUAC was 
nursed to monstrous power by 
headline-hunting Texas Congress- 
man Dies and a_ coalition of 
Southern Democrats and North- 
ern Republicans who, in_ their 
frantic zeal to discredit the New 
Deal, were willing to send their 
secret agents flying to the press 
with sometimes laughable charg- 
es. Shirley Temple, they said—at 
a time when Shirley was still 
wearing pigtails and dancing with 
Bojangles — was a communist 
dupe. So were 7,000 Protestant 
clergymen. 

The character of this strange 
congressional committee, which 
was made a permanent investi- 
gating committee just at a time, 
in the mid-1940's, when it ap- 
peared to be dying—a revival that 
resulted from the brilliant par- 
liamentary strategy of Mississip- 
pi’s great racist John Rankin— 
the character of the committee is 
best judged by those who have 
worked hardest and spoken out 
most loudly in its behalf. 
| mca THESE, as Donner says, 

are Edward F. Sullivan, the 
committee's first investigator, 
who was publicist for Fascist 
groups and worked as an anti- 
labor spy; Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, once front-running Fas- 
cist; Fritz Kuhn, notorious Ger- 
man-American Bund leader; 
James True, noted among Ameri- 
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can Fascists as the inventor of 
a blackjack called the “kike-kill- 
er”, and William Dudley Pelley, 
head of the pro-Nazi Silver 
Shirts. 

As for James Colescott, once Ku 
Klux Klan's Imperial Wizard, 
Donner quotes him as saying “The 
committee’s program so closely 
parallels the program of the Klan 
that there's no distinguishable 
difference between them.” 

Rep. Gordon Scherer of Cincin- 
nati, now ranking Republican 
member of the committee, is a 
member of the Committee of 
Sponsors of the John Birch So- 
clety, which may help explain 
why in recent months the HUAC 
has increased its efforts to spread 


the notion that the United States 
is not and never has been a de- 
mocracy—one of the weird prop- 
aganda campaigns of the JBS. 

Francis Eugene Walter, chair- 
man of HUAC since 1955, is de- 
scribed by Donner as the political 
protege of Speaker Rayburn and 
“Rayburn's favorite Northern 
Democrat.” Aside from his HUAC 
activities, he is infamous as co- 
author of the Walter-McCarran 
Act of 1952, legislation of which 
he is extremely proud because he 
dispises the foreign-born. He told 
the House, “I don’t think these 
people (today’s immigrants) are 
the kind of people our ancestors 
were.” 

Donner quotes this from an in- 
terview with Walter on the panel 
show “Youth Wants to Know”: 

Question: “Sir, don’t you agree 
that such subversive organiza- 
tions as the American Nazi Party 
and the Ku Klux Kian constitute 
a threat to the liberties of Amer- 
icans?” 

Walter: “I don’t think so. Actu- 
ally, they haven't engaged in any 
activity on behalf of a foreign 
power and that, of course, is the 
big difference.” 

The HUAC has developed a 
most potent kiss of death. It has 
a perfect genius for offending 
and irritating witnesses, and 
then when the witnesses start 
balking — “lack co-operation” — it 
is the signal to the employer of 
the witness to fire him. Donner 
goes into detail showing how 
HUAC members utilize this co- 
ercive procedure. 

“The giant size of our employ- 
ment units,” he writes, “their in- 
terrelatedness and close ties to 
the defense establishment make 
it easy for the Committee to 
hound the unfriendly witness out 
of employment in an industry. In 
a highly integrated society, the 
victim has no place to hide, no 
economic or geographic haven of 
tolerance. By the early fifties, 
many powerful employers (GE, 
Westinghouse, RCA, Bethlehem 
Steel, U.S. Steel, to name only a 
very few), and indeed, whole in- 
dustries, proclaimed a new ground 
for automatic discharge or sus- 
pension—being an uncooperative 
witness, or a variant thereof.” 

E SAYS THAT uncooperative 

witnesses who are fired in 
some states can't get unemploy- 
ment compensation. And reaching 
the limits, “In some states an un- 
friendly witness cannot obtain a 
license to sell liquor, tend bar or 
perform as a wrestler. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia will not permit 
an unfriendly witness to tune 
pianos.” 

And why do some witnesses, 
though at the outset cooperative, 
wind up taking the Fifth Amend- 
Donner explains it very 








easily: because if they admit that 
they are or have been members 
of the Communist Party, then 
they thereby waive the protection 
of the Fifth on any other ques- 
tions. 

This is the significance: If a 
witness admits he was a com- 
munist 30 years ago, he cannot 
refuse to answer when the com- 
mittee asks him to name his 
colleagues of that ancient period. 
In other words, the only way a 
witness can avoid being a stool 
pigeon toward others is to take 
the Fifth on his own history as 
well. As Donner points out, the 
Committee clearly is not inter- 
ested in information about Com- 
munist Party activities in this 
country but is solely interested 
in collecting names, with which 
it can continue its interminable 
subpoenaing. 

When witnesses beg that tele- 
vision not be allowed, for fear of 
employer and neighborhood heck- 
ling, the HUAC ignores their re- 
quests—just as the Committee 
completely ignored Speaker Ray- 
burn’s order to stop televising 
proceedings. When attorneys for 
the witnesses protest such brow- 
beating, they are threatened with 
being tossed out altogether—and 
sometimes are. Information 
coaxed from witnesses in execu- 
tive session is later forced from 
them in public hearings. 

“The hate, the drive of almost 
pathological intensity to wound 
and hurt,” writes Donner, “which 
breaks through the records of 
this (and so many other) hear- 
ings, echoes with chilling fidelity 
the grillings of Jews by the Nazi 
—hefore worse came.” 

Some of the Committee's most 
friendly witnesses are strange 
birds indeed. The HUAC’s inves- 
tigative appearance in Miami was 
based almost entirely on testi- 
mony supplied by one Ralph V. 
Long, an ex-FBI agent. The com- 
mittee chairman called him “one 
of the most outstanding wit- 
nesses.” 

But the Durham, North Caro- 
lina, Morning Herald turned up 
something else about Long: He 
was arrested 22 times in five years 
for public drunkenness, twice for 
disorderly conduct and twice for 
assault and battery. 

HE PRESS’S WRETCHED part 

in snatching every lie and dis- 
tortion thrown out by HUAC and 
building it up into front-page ac- 
counts is treated by Donner, as is 
the now infamous San Francisco 
student-police tussle. He tells of 
the deaths and suicides that are 
directly linked to harrassment 
and encouragement of HUAC. 

Most depressing perhaps is Don- 
ner’s account of how HUAC and 
the FBI take in each other's dirty 
linen, his account of the thefts 
and lies and trickery which FBI 
agents have pulled in behalf of 
the HUAC, his account of such 
witnesses as Manning Johnson 
“who admitted having perjured 
himself on the stand and vowed 
he would ‘do it a thousand times’ 
in the interests of the FBI.” 

There are really only two pieces 
of concrete evidence offered by 
Donner that HUAC can _ be 
whipped: First, although the wire 
services and most newspapers are 
HUAC’s willing whores, some of 
the best papers in the country— 
such as the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, the Denver 
Post, and the San _ Francisco 
Chronicle—have openly and re- 
peatedly stated their contempt 
for HUAC’s methods and demand- 
ed abolition of the Committee. 

The other note of hope was 
struck in California where the 
public became so enraged at the 
Committee's subpoenaing 110 
school teachers that the Commit- 
tee cancelled that portion of its 
hearings. It can be done. BS. 





Js. Sheps 


Challenged 

Sirs: aged tenor of your edito- 
rial “The Fleeting Ideal” which 
appeared in the July 29 issue, was 
such that I felt compelled to 
write this letter in partial reply 
to the allegations made by you. 

Most assuredly, any individual, 
and in particular any citizen of 
Texas, should feel free, and even 
obliged, to judge the academic 
standing of the University of 
Texas. I shant question the proce- 
dure by which you became quali- 
fied to conclude that the Univer- 
sity of Texas “will continue to 
exist in its miasma of petty ex- 
pediencies” until it meets your 
definition of an institution reflect- 
ing the proper pedagogical envi- 
ronment. To establish such cri- 
teria is your privilege. 

However, I do challenge your 
conclusion that the University of 
Texas is controlled by “corpora- 
tion lawyers, oilmen, and cattle- 
raisers, whose general sympathy 
for the true and abiding nature 
of education has seldom advanced 
beyond the bank vault, the 50- 
yard-line, or the editorial pages 
of their favorite Texas dailies.” 
Excluding this writer from con- 
sideration, let me assure you that 
the Board of Regents is com- 
prised of dedicated, intelligent 
and sincere men who give un- 
selfishly of their time and talents 
in a continuing effort to bring the 
University to a degree of emi- 
mence desired by the people of 
this state. 

The decision of the Board of 
Regents regarding further inte- 
gration at this time was reached 
after careful consideration of all 
sides of the question, and repre- 
sents the best judgment of the 
Board, without individual or col- 
lective concern over the “bank 
vault, the 50-yard-line or the edi- 
torial pages of their favorite Tex- 
as dailies.” 

Quite obviously, you disagree 
with this decision, and I respect 
your right to so disagree. Not- 
withstanding the intemperate na- 
ture of your remarks which, in 
my opinion are both hasty and 
ill-considered, I give you credit 
for uttering same through a sin- 
cere desire to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities of the Ne- 
gro race in this state, as well as 
the academic standing of your 
University. 

As long as these or other equal- 
ly commendable goals are your 
true purpose, I shall continue to 
respect your opinion, even though 
we may disagree. I would hope 
that you likewise will respect the 
opinion of the Board of Regents, 
at least to the extent that you 





concede the members thereof have 
the best interest of the Univer- 
sity and the people of Texas un-| 
der consideration, rather 
their personal proclivities. 

Finally, I urge you to re-evalu- 
ate your conclusion that the Uni- 
versity of Texas presents “to the 
nation at large the unerring im- 
age of a university most decided- 
ly of the second or third class” 
merely because those charged 
with directing the institution do 
not agree with you in this par- 
ticular matter. 

Wales Madden Jr., UT Regent, 
700 W. Ninth, Amarillo. 


Hideous Joke 

Sirs: Certainly Civil Defense is 
the most hideous joke of our era, 
as your fine writer, Bob Sherrill, 
pointed out in his series. But it is 
hard to laugh, even though we 
have made a national sport out 
of Ananism. Today, for the first 
time, I visited the Civil Defense 
office in Dallas. They demon- 
strated remarkably well that it 


| lege 


|} ceive a temporary 





is no longer a question of fighting 
but of suicide. 

The elevator man in the lobby | 
warned there would probably be | 
nobody in the CD office at the 


unlikely hour of 11 a.m., Thurs- 
day (they woul@be out cheering 
movies on the Red Peril), but he 
was only partly correct. There 
were two men lounging in the 
office, and they glanced at me 
with surprise and vague irrita- 
tion--as if I were a doughnut 
salesman who had _ interrupted 
their recess. 

I explained that I wanted all 
pamphlets and _ bro- 
shelters, the 
But they 


available 
chures on fallout, 
bomb, and like that. 
didn't have any. 

One of them took my name 
and promised he would have 
the material mailed to me. “We 
have all that stuff at our regional 
office in Denton,” he said. “How 
technical do you want it?” 

“We ought to be able to find 
something to give the guy,” the 
other said. 

They poked around in a book 
case and finally handed me a lit- 
tle yellow booklet called “Financ- 
ing Your Home Shelter.” Nothing 
in there about how to build one, 
you understand, or how long you 
should wait before you go explore 
the crater, or whether radioactive 
cedar bark is good to eat, or 
whether Barry, Goldwater has 
stereo in his hideout, or how to- 
treat burns for fun and profit, or 
how to talk tough to a Russian 
corporal. The only thing I found 
out was that owning a $1,000 shel- 
ter would increase my city taxes 
about $5.55 per year. 

Bud Shrake, 8599 Hanford, Dal- 
las. 


Cool Move 

Sirs: This June the Texas State 
Board of Education lowered the 
number of required hours of edu- 
cation courses for a permanent 
Texas high school teacher's cer- 
tificate from 24 to 18 hours. 

This was a very cool move by 
the board, insofar as there has 
been increased pressure from the 
legislature to reduce the number 
of required hours to 12. The board 
can now say that it has compro- 
mised and can thus probably stave 
off a reduction to 12 hours when 
the matter is again considered in 
the next regular session. The mat- 
ter will again be considered, be- 
cause several legislators realize 
that the present certification re- 
quirements are a major reason for 
the scarcity of qualified high 
school teachers in their districts. 

Please let your state legislator 


| know that you unreservably sup- 


port 12 hours as a maximum num- 
ber of required education hours. 
In addition, you might urge your 
legislator to support a bill which 
would allow persons who have 
clearly demonstrated competence 
in their field (such as most col- 
professors, industrial re- 
searchers, etc.) to teach in public 
high school without having to 
take any education courses. Now, 
although such persons may re- 
teaching cer- 
tificate, such certificate is renew- 
able only if they take 6 hours of 
education courses yearly until 
they have completed the required 
18 hours. Imagine a competent 
retired chemistry professor tak- 
ing “The History and Philosophy 
of Education,” a required fresh- 
man education course! 

The 12-hour requirement should 
be only the first of a series of 
state level improvements on the 
Texas pre-college public school 
setup. There should be no com- 
promising our children's future. 

P. V. Powers, Box 7639, Univer- 
sity Station. 
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